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THE SEMINARY AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM* 


At first glance, this title seems to be artificial. It 
implies, apparently, an attempt to bring into direct rela- 
tion two things which have little or nothing in common. 
And it may even suggest that the purpose of this discus- 
sion is to discover, perhaps to devise the function which 
the seminary does or should perform in the general work 
of education. 

Such, however, is not the scope of this paper; and, if I 
may speak in advance for those who will present different 
aspects of the subject, they have no such undertaking in 
hand. We are all, I think, agreed that the priest, and 
therefore his training, and therefore again the institution 
which gives that training, are very closely related to the 
whole educational movement. There is hardly a phase, 
positive or negative, in this movement that does not in 
some way affect religion and consequently demand the 
attention of those with whom the cause of religion is the 
supreme consideration. Nor can we, on the other hand, 
point to any institution which in the nature of things 
and their normal course, has richer opportunities for 
influencing education than the seminary has. Passing 
over the various details of its work, let this essential fea- 
ture be emphasized: the seminary realizes on the highest 
plane that Christian ideal according to which the whole 
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man is educated. Its one purpose is to fit men for right 
thinking and righteous action in order that they in turn 
may impart the truth of salvation to others and walk be- 
fore them in the way of life. In a word the seminary is 
engaged in the training of teachers and for this very rea- 
son it can neither of its own accord hold aloof from educa- 
tion in general nor be legitimately excluded from its due 
share in giving to education its direction and character. 

It is true that the function of the seminary is a special 
one; it admits but one class of students and that by no 
means the largest; it offers a course of study that includes 
a well-defined series of subjects; and it is in no hurry to 
modify its curriculum or to depart from its traditional 
methods. Add to these conservative elements the neces- 
sity of a discipline which withdraws the student in large 
measure from every-day contact with the world, and it 
will be readily seen why the seminary is often thought of 
as an out-of-the-way place in which you®g men, by some 
archaic mysterious process, are gradually transformed 
into preachers and priests. But it is no less intelligible 
that the secular educator should regard the seminary, if 
he give it any thought at all, as a negligible quantity in 
his reckoning. He is so accustomed to dealing with fac- 
tors that are flexible, his idea of progress is so fully bound 
up with the idea of perpetual motion, and his concept of 
life lays such emphasis on change in adaptation to change, 
that with his rather vague notion of the seminary, he is 
apt to pass it over as an institution which neither cares 
to advance in its own line nor takes much concern of the 
forward movement in any other line. 

This misunderstanding arises from the application of a 
right principle to a wrong statement of fact as alleged. 
We all admit that the chief symptom of vitality is adjust- 
ment and that any institution that aims either at service 
or at influence must possess and manifest the power of 
adjustment. Now, it would be strange indeed if the semi- 
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nary, with its intensely practical purposes, were lacking 
in this vital power of shaping its work with a view to 
actual conditions. That in point of fact it does possess 
this power, I now take for granted. And I further insist 
that the seminary has in itself the capacity not only to 
meet the demands that may reasonably be made upon it, 
but also to affect in a helpful way the movement by which 
those demands are created. In my view, then, our ques- 
tion reduces to this: How shall the seminary use its 
abilities and its opportunities to the best advantage? 
Or again, and more directly, how shall it contribute its 
share to the solution of the general educational problem? 

Here again we encounter the difficulty of vagueness, 
but this time it looms up from the opposite quarter. For 
when we call on the general problem to come forward, 
we find ourselves confronted by a multitude of problems 
each of which has its claims and more than one advocate 
to support them. There are questions of finance and 
administration, of organization and control, of ideals and 
principles and curricula and methods—to say nothing of 
theories and experiments. All these clamor for settle- 
ment and no doubt a good deal of thought will be spent 
in the settling. But back of them all and giving to each 
its relative value there is a problem that is more than 
general; it is essential; and that is precisely how to edu- 
cate. Given an ideal, however exalted, and the question 
is how to attain it. Given the requisite material means 
and the best possible organization—we have still to ask 
to what uses they shall be applied. And when any method 
is proposed which assures speedy or brilliant results, we 
have to subject it to the one final test—does it really 
educate? 

Mark well; I do not say that this is the problem of 
absolutely highest importance, as though the means 
should rank before the end or the processes count for 
more than the final outcome. Much less is it my intention 
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to say that skill in teaching can dispense with a knowl- 
edge of the things that are to be taught. But when we 
survey the whole range of actual discussion and single 
out its really pivotal issues, we find that these all turn 
upon the central inquiry—how shall we educate? 

If, for a moment, we emphasize the narrower meaning 
of ‘‘education,’’ it may then appear that the question as 
here formulated is quite irrelevant to the seminary. If 
by educating we are to understand the development of 
intellectual and volitional power or the training of the 
mind or the imparting and acquiring of culture, we are 
forthwith reminded that we should turn our attention to 
the college and preparatory school rather than to the 
seminary. The student on entering the seminary is sup- 
posed to be educated. Presumably, he has acquired, 
along with a certain amount of knowledge, the ability to 
think, the power to express his thought and at least the 
essential means, such as the languages, to pursue studies 
of a higher sort. But in that case, what interest can the 
seminary have in the educational problem or the educa- 
tive process? 

The answer, of course, is plain, and some of those who 
are engaged in seminary work may wish perhaps that the 
interest were always sustained by pleasant or satisfac- 
tory experience. For it stands to reason that the semi- 
nary cannot undertake to do over again the work which 
the college is supposed to have done. Nor does it seem 
desirable to establish a system of conditions like that 
which is so largely maintained by the colleges themselves 
in admitting students to undergraduate courses. This 
plan might be feasible where college and seminary are 
under the same roof or are parts of one institution; but 
even then there are obvious inconveniences—drawbacks 
for the student himself and unevenness in the arrange- 
ment of classes. The desirable thing is that the student 
coming up from college should be really equipped not only 
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with a liberal education in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but also with that special sort of education which will 
enable him to get the full profit of seminary teaching from 
the first day he enters. 

I am not here to present an indictment against the 
college nor a brief in the seminary’s defence. I merely 
wish to show that whether the seminary’s complaints are 
well founded or not, it must of necessity concern itself 
with a very large section of the educational field that lies 
outside its walls. As a matter of fact, the college with 
equal right can refer us back to the preparatory school 
and lay the blame, if any blame there be, at its doors. 
This may not be the wisest or fairest course to pursue; 
but so far as it is a possible course, it only brings out 
more clearly the dependence of each institution upon the 
others and the need of more thorough articulation. 

But here let me point out the phase of the situation 
that bears most directly on our question. The moment 
the seminary enters into consultation with the college and 
preparatory schools, it comes inevitably upon the prob- 
lem of education, and it is hard to see how good results 
can be got from such consultation unless there be an 
understanding on all sides of the question at issue. The 
college and the school are constantly engaged in the dis- 
cussion of those questions which arise in the field of gen- 
eral education, and in the endeavor to reach their solu- 
tion. Of necessity our teachers in school and college must 
take note of the educational movement that is going on 
around them, of new theories whether well founded or 
not, of methods that may be useful or worthless, of ideas 
and even of terms that quickly become current in the 
educator’s thought and language. Now the result of this 
contact with the general movement affects, in the first 
instance, our schools and colleges themselves; but it also 
helps to shape the education of those who are to enter the 
seminary ; and it therefore affects, in a very serious way, 
the work of the seminary also. 
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Let us look at one or two matters in detail. A question 
of considerable importance just now is the relative value 
of the cultural and vocational elements in education. 
Shall either of these predominate? Or, how shall they 
be adjusted with a view to their mutual advantage? How 
soon shall we allow the pupil to take up studies that are 
intended to fit him for a particular sort of work, or busi- 
ness, or calling? These assuredly are points of discussion 
that seem to lie below the horizon of the seminary teacher. 
And yet we all know that he is deeply concerned both with 
cultural studies and with vocational studies of a very spe- 
cial kind. Now suppose that our schools in some consid- 
erable number and to some appreciable degree should fall 
in with the tendency that prefers the vocational work to 
the cultural. May it not happen that some who would 
otherwise go to the seminary will be drawn away into 
other callings? May not the early specialization which is 
now styled ‘‘vocational’’ interfere with vocation in the 
stricter ecclesiastical sense? But if we grant that such a 
result is possible, the significance for the seminary of 
such problems is at once obvious. 

Take a further illustration, from an issue that is by 
no means out of date, but is simply passing into a new 
phase. Whatever be the merits of the elective system or 
its shortcomings, it certainly commands the attention of 
our college faculties and sets before them a question 
which they are bound to answer one way or another. 
Assume for our present purpose, that the college, acting 
in view of the educational situation at large rather than 
of what the seminary interests may require, should give 
a wider range to electivism and that the student in conse- 
quence should elect his courses, as so often happens, in 
accordance with his present tastes or inclinations and 
with little thought as to what may best equip him for 
subsequent work. Has the seminary any concern in this 
selection; and if so, can it waive aside as of little or no 
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importance the practice of electivism and the principles 
on which it is based? — 

Even where some value is attached to cultural studies 
and where electivism is kept within reasonable bounds, 
one frequently encounters the tendency to omit one or 
both of the classic languages from the list of prescribed 
subjects and to replace them with one or several of the 
modern languages. By this arrangement, a larger place 
in the curriculum is secured for the natural sciences and 
the length of the undergraduate course is reduced to a 
minimum or at least to the limits that professional studies 
demand. It would be superfluous, of course, to insist that 
the candidate for the seminary must have both Latin and 
Greek. But may it not be profitable to consider the advisa- 
bility of allowing more time for French and German and 
of providing more thorough instruction, say in physics, 
chemistry and biology? Is there not some economy of 
time or condensation of class-work in the college, or 
perhaps some reapportioning of courses as between col- 
lege and seminary, that will provide a better preparation 
for philosophy and theology? The question occurs here, 
not to be discussed on its own merits, but merely to 
furnish one more illustration of the bearing that educa- 
tion in general has and must have on things that are 
essential to the seminary. And these several illustrations 
may suffice to bring out the meaning of the statement 
with which I would answer the first part of our question; 
the seminary naturally and inevitably is concerned with 
general educational problems because the solution of 
these, by school and college, determines, in a very signifi- 
cant way, the fitness of the student to undertake the work 
of the seminary and to accomplish that work in a man- 
ner that will do justice to the seminary as well as to his 
own high vocation. In other words, the seminary cannot 
shirk the general problems of education without hamper- 
ing or even impairing its own efficiency, either by allow- 
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ing students who are not properly qualified to follow its 
courses, or by modifying its standards and methods to 
meet the needs of such students. Whichever alternative 
it may choose, it runs the risk of sending out men whose 
education has not fitted them on the intellectual side for 
their priestly functions. 


II 


When we come to consider these functions somewhat 
more in detail, and try to define the attitude that the semi- 
nary should take, the general educational problem 
appears in a new and more searching light. The student, 
we have said, carries with him into the seminary certain 
qualifications that are determined by the general educa- 
tional movement. But now it must further be noted that 
the priest on leaving the seminary is brought into contact 
with that movement at various points. So far as he may 
attempt to escape such contact, he impairs his usefulness 
to the Church; and so far as he may be expected to do 
his full duty in this respect as in all others, he should 
receive in the seminary the necessary preparation. It is, 
therefore, a matter both of prudence and of justice on 
the part of the seminary teacher to survey the field which 
lies ahead of the student and to equip him betimes with 
the knowledge and skill which he will eventually need. 
Among the effects produced by modern education is a 
certain way of looking at things, perceiving their rela- 
tions, connecting new ideas with old, stimulating and 
sustaining interest, translating thought into action and 
consolidating action into habit. It is, if you please, the 
particular way of working or functioning which charac- 
terizes the mind’s development and makes other modes 
of thinking either difficult or impossible. It is not so 
much a content that has been acquired as a form into 
which all later acquisition is cast; not primarily a set- 
tled and definite store of information but rather a power 
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to grasp and put to use such knowledge as later expe- 
rience may offer. 

This is true of the graduates of non-Catholic schools 
and colleges; and I do not undertake to say whether the 
result is one to be desired or not. It is also true of those 
who are educated in Catholic institutions; and it is need- 
less to ask just here whether the resuii might or might 
not be more satisfactory. The essential thing to note is 
this: the general trend of education determines, in the 
main, the habitual methods of thought in the average 
man and woman, that is to say, in the very people to 
whom the priest brings his ministration. He is called to 
teach them divine truths, not as these are expounded in 
manuals of theology, but in forms and terms, in explana- 
tions and arguments, that are suited to the capacity of 
his hearers. His aim should not be to make them feel that 
the truth he imparts is something foreign to their ordi- 
nary interests, and he surely will not attempt to make 
them give up their modes of thought in order to follow the 
course of his thinking. His only hope of success lies in 
following the example of Christ Himself by adapting his 
thought and his discourse to the needs of the people. But 
if they have been trained to one way of thinking and he 
to another, his task is evidently a hard one. He will not 
at any rate accomplish the chief purpose of his teaching 
which should be to make religious thought, the beliefs 
of our Faith and the divine commands so thoroughly a 
part of the ordinary thought and volition of his hearers 
that no contrary motive or persuasion can determine 
their conduct. 

We may, of course, suppose that his earlier training 
was the same as that of the people whom he has to teach; 
and so far as this is the case, he will be fairly equipped 
to discourse on matters that come within the range of that 
earlier education. As a matter of fact, it not rarely hap- 
pens that a priest is more lucid and forceful—more 
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teacher-like in his treatment of ordinary subjects than 
in what he says from the pulpit. But this simply goes to 
show that differences in modes of thinking exist not only 
between him and his hearers but also in his own mind. 
He has not acquired the ability to put his theology into 
those forms of thought and expression which, as we now 
suppose, were part of his own development and which 
are the only and the permanent result of the education 
his people received. That education is, at any period, con- 
trolled by the general movement which we are consider- 
ing; and this movement, in turn, cannot fail to interest 
those whose duty it is to prepare young men for the 
ministry of the word. 

The priest, however, has duties outside the pulpit which 
bring him into more direct contact with educational work. 
While he may not be called on to teach in school or col- 
lege, he is none the less in a position to help the teachers, 
and it often becomes his duty to help them. As to those 
who are charged with the office and responsibility of 
superintendence, a mere reference is sufficient. For it 
seems plain that what they need is the most thorough 
training that can be given in all that pertains to educa- 
tion. Their preparation should be of the strictly technical 
and professional sort that means a separate course of 
study with every possible facility. They ought to be spe- 
cialists in the science and art of education, its literature 
and the discussions to which it gives rise. And it would 
probably be overshooting the mark if we should expect 
them to get this preparation along with the usual pre- 
scribed studies of the seminary course. 

But it is equally clear that the superintendent’s task is 
lightened when his colleagues are able to lend him their 
support and to co-operate intelligently with him in set- 
tling the various and complex problems which the school 
presents. On the other hand, nothing contributes more to 
the efficiency of the school than the confidence which the 
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teacher feels in a priest whose knowledge of educational 
matters enables him to realize the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, to give wholesome and practical advice, to take the 
initiative in correcting or improving the methods of work, 
and, above all, in securing competent teachers. It is 
surely better to bring about and maintain this mutual 
understanding and co-operation than to have our Catholic 
teachers dependent on institutions and advisors whose 
principles are opposed to the very things for which our 
schools exist. And it is certainly a curious situation that 
confronts us when the priest from the pulpit inveighs 
against a philosophy or theory because he knows it to be 
false, while in the adjoining parochial school the same 
theory in its practical consequences is daily applied 
because the teachers are not aware of its influence or even 
perhaps of its existence in the philosophical form which 
the preacher condemns. No Catholic teacher would place 
in the children’s hands a book that explicitly taught 
agnosticism or materialism, that gave a false historical 
statement regarding the Church or tended in the least to 
weaken the moral sense. But these errors are often dis- 
guised; the principles are kept in the background, and the 
injurious effect is wrought under the harmless name of 
method or a scarcely noticeable perversion of fact. So it 
may come to pass that the school, without knowing it, is 
undoing implicitly the very work which the seminary 
endeavors to accomplish in its philosophical and theologi- 
cal teaching. And where this final result does not actually 
ensue, it is averted by the accident of a fortunate incon- 
sistency rather than by a clear perception and a deliberate 
avoidance of danger. In any case, it seems unnecessary 
to inquire whether the seminary has anything at stake. 

The duties of the priest in regard to the Catholic school 
are so absorbing that it may appear unfair to ask of him 
any further service in the line of education. And yet 
there is a wider field open, or at least opening, to his 
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zeal and ability. It may not offer him the encouragement 
that springs from community of ideals and principles; 
and frequently enough he thinks of it only as a source 
of opposition and a possible ground of conflict. Still it is 
just there—in that larger field of public discussion—that 
he sometimes finds the best opportunity of using his 
knowledge in the right cause. To state it at once and 
plainly: I believe that a great deal can be done by the 
priest towards giving the people of this country at large 
a fairer and fuller understanding of Catholic education, 
of its aims and ideals and characteristic methods. The 
oceasion, I think, is now more frequently offered the 
priest as the exponent of our principles, to share in the 
discussion of matters which all acknowledge to be of 
grave import for the welfare of the nation. On the lecture 
platform, in gatherings of educators, in the columns of 
the press or the pages of technical reviews, there is a 
better opportunity than ever before to present our claim 
and correct wrong impressions. We have furthermore 
not only the right but the duty as well to point out the 
defects from which our public school system suffers, to 
suggest the remedies and to see that they are applied. 
Now that these defects are so generally recognized, what 
we chiefly need is constructive criticism that will save us 
from adopting the mistaken or even cast-off policy of the 
public schools, and that may possibly bring those schools 
somewhat nearer to our own ideals of complete educa- 
tion. 

But no such advantage is to be reaped unless our repre- 
sentatives are familiar with the problems in debate, and 
with the proposed solutions. A reiteration of our prin- 
ciples in general terms will avail but little if they are not 
brought to bear on the actual situations. And it is the 
easiest thing in the world to weaken one’s own position 
by showing an imperfect acquaintance with this or that 
phase of the general movement. 
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Briefly, then, the priest, willingly or reluctantly, must 
take hold of the general educational problem. In the 
pulpit, in the school-room, in the arena of discussion, it 
compels his attention. It appeals to him as to one whose 
mission is that of a teacher. It gives him, both in its 
difficulties and in its possibilities, the widest possible 
scope for the employment of the powers which the semi- 
nary has trained and the application of the knowledge 
which the seminary has imparted. 


Il 


In respect of the educational problem, the seminary 
looks on one side toward the school and the college, on the 
other, towards the work of the priest in the ministry. In 
the former relation much remains to be done by way of 
adjustment and always with a view to securing unity in 
the student’s career, stricter economy of time and more 
thorough preparation for seminary studies. Our sub- 
ject, however, lays the emphasis on the other relation in 
so far as the seminary is to provide for the future needs 
of its students. What concrete form shall this pro- 
vision take, and by what means shall the student be taught 
how to educate? 

In answer, I should like to offer a few suggestions if 
only to have them considered by the other contributors 
to this discussion and to elicit the views of this conference. 

1. The student, it seems to me, can and should be made 
to realize that there is such a thing as an educational 
problem and that it is part of his duty to help in solving it. 
The seminarian, as we know, tends to lay much stress on 
some things and less on others: within the range of his 
personal interests, he establishes a kind of elective system 
on his own account. Partly from inclination and partly 
from the estimate he forms of priestly activity, he regards 
some studies as indispensable because they are required 
for such functions as preaching and administering the 
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sacraments; and he is very apt to pass over or around 
other subjects which promise no such obvious applica- 
tions. It is, therefore, important to impress upon him the 
fact that the welfare of religion and his own success are 
to a great extent dependent on the Catholic school, and 
that in no small measure the prosperity of the school is 
determined by the way it meets the educational problem. 
In particular, he should be warned against the mistake 
of avoiding the educational field because it abounds in 
follies and fads. Of these there is surely no lack; but 
how is he to recognize them and to keep them apart from 
the elements of real progress if he have no concept of 
what education is or should be? 

2. Besides arousing his interest, the seminary might 
well point out to the student the educational significance 
of the subjects included in the usual course. There are 
innumerable questions in philosophy which have not only 
a theoretical import, but also a practical meaning, and 
this meaning is nowhere so practical as in the results for 
education. Psychology, ethics and the history of philos- 
ophy offer at nearly every chapter an opportunity to show 
what the consequences are for life where the conclusions 
of Catholic philosophy are accepted and what different 
consequences must follow if other philosophies are 
allowed to prevail. In fact, an excellent means of giving 
the student a grasp of principles is to let him see how they 
are applied in education, and conversely, the best way to 
appreciate any process or method of education is to trace 
it back to the philosophic principles on which it is based. 
The same is true, in due proportion, of other subjects—as 
for instance of Church history and theology; but it 
applies in a special way to the study of Scripture, notably 
of the New Testament where the world’s greatest Teacher 
gives us so many examples. It would seem to be quite 
in keeping with the direct purpose of this study if atten- 
tion were called to our Lord’s method and to the profound 
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psychological laws which it involves and which, as we 
are coming to realize, are the basis of all education. 

3. These laws the student has occasion to apply when- 
ever the seminary arranges to have him take part in the 
work of the Sunday school or to get by any other means 
some practice in teaching religion. Once he has mas- 
tered the principles which this teaching implies, and has 
learned from experience how to work them out in the 
class-room, he will be in a fair way to understand their 
application to the ordinary school subjects. This, as you 
see, takes for granted that the same methods—not special 
devices but essentials of method—must guide all our 
teaching whether of the so-called secular branches or of 
Christian doctrine. And in fact I cannot conceive any 
better answer to one difficulty that is urged against the 
teaching of religion in the public schools, to-wit: that its 
method is radically different from that which is applied to . 
other subjects. We obviate the difficulty not by forcing 
on one subject a method that belongs to another, but by 
adopting a method that is applicable to all, because all 
truth, so far as it is learned, must become the possession 
of one and the same human mind, and must enable that 
mind to see even in its fragmentary knowledge the reflec- 
tion of the infinite truth. 

4. As a final suggestion, I would add, though with no 
intention of increasing the seminary’s burden—the possi- 
bility of prescribing a course of reading in the science of 
education. It should not attempt to cover the whole 
ground and much less to go into those minute questions 
which presuppose an acquaintance with the results of 
technical investigation. It should rather seek to open up 
the subject in its chief outlines, to exhibit its relations 
with other departments of knowledge and to show how the 
growth of these has affected the development of educa- 
tional theory and practice. For these several purposes, 
the History of Education is admirably adapted, first 
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because of its close connection with philosophy and 
Church history, and then because it serves as a founda- 
tion for specialized studies which the student may desire 
to take up after completing the seminary course. 

So much at any rate lies well within the scope of the 
seminary’s work as it is now conducted. That work would 
undergo no sudden or radical change; but by such slight 
modifications it would easily and naturally adjust itself to 
the conditions in the educational field and would event- 
ually make its influence felt in the solution of the prob- 
lems which confront all our institutions. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Under a separate heading, the present number of the 
Review contains a report by the Secretary of the Summer 
School which was conducted at the University during the 
month of July. The items of this report deserve careful 
consideration as exhibiting in detail a new phase of the 
University’s efforts in behalf of Catholic education. They 
show that for the Faculties of Philosophy, Letters and 
Science, the Summer School was practically a summer 
term of regular university teaching, and that during this 
term the entire equipment of libraries and laboratories 
was brought into requisition. Of the 44 departments at 
present in operation, 18 contributed to the work, engaging 
the services of 18 instructors and of 6 lecturers who are 
not members of the University staff. As most of the 
instructors gave more than one course, the total number of 
courses amounted to 36, given in 825 lectures, with labora- 
tory work in Physics, Chemistry and Biology, 50 hours 
each. 

These figures are the more significant because the 
School was not open to all classes of students, but only to 
the teaching Sisterhoods and to other women, not relig- 
ious, who are teachers in public or private schools. As 
shown in the report, the enrollment was a representative 
one both as regards the number of religious communities 
whose members were in attendance and in respect of the 
various sections of the United States and Canada from 
which the students came. With Quebec and San Antonio, 
Portland, Oregon, and Key West as extreme points, with 
31 states of the Union represented, the school] took on a 
national and even an international character. And as the 
teachers are engaged in parochial schools, academies and 
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colleges, the Summer School was also representative, in 
no small degree, of our Catholic educational system. 

This statement of fact shows plainly that the Summer 
School was a move in the right direction and that, within 
the limits assigned to this first session, it was a success. 
But while the results as exhibited by the statistics are 
gratifying, their full significance can be appreciated only 
in view of certain larger considerations some of which 
determined the undertaking while others have been sug- 
gested in the course of its execution. 

It has often been said, and with good reason, that the 
University ought to bring its work within reach of our 
Catholic people, and that while it must be primarily con- 
cerned with the students who actually follow its courses, 
it could and should render service, at least indirectly, to 
every Catholic educational institution in our land. Such 
a widening of its sphere, it was pointed out, would involve 
neither a lowering of its standards nor a hampering of the 
distinctive university work for which it was established. 
On the contrary, it is an essential part of that work to deal 
with educational problems, to establish the principles and 
to discuss the methods which find their application in the 
school. Whether we speak of the ‘‘art of education’’ or 
of the ‘‘science of education,’’ the plain fact of the matter 
is that the training of teachers is one of the most impor- 
tant functions that any university can perform. It is also 
the most practical far-reaching benefit that can be con- 
ferred on the thousands of our people who are anxious to 
secure for their children the best possible education. 
‘Give us good schools’’ means in reality ‘‘give us good 
teachers,’’ and if the university cannot undertake to pro- 
vide elementary instruction, it can and must equip the 
teacher through whom it will help and influence the child. 

It is to the parochial school in the first instance that 
Catholic parents turn when the time has come to begin 
the systematic education of their children. This school is 
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the immediate continuation of the training which is given 
in the home, and it takes over in a very important sense 
the responsibilities which primarily rest upon the father 
and mother. The more zealous the parents are in impart- 
ing the earliest lessons, the more deeply will they be con- 
cerned about the formal lessons that follow, and that aim 
not only at developing the child’s intelligence but also at 
building up its character. Many of our Catholic children 
indeed have no opportunity of pursuing studies beyond 
the grades; the parochial school must give them whatever 
they are to get in the way of education. Hence the greater 
need of efficiency on the part of the elementary teacher 
and the greater importance of the preparation which she 
receives. While she has a decided advantage so far as 
religion and morality are concerned, she must be no less 
thoroughly equipped on the intellectual side, so that the 
parochial school may be in all respects the best and, more- 
over, be recognized as such by Catholic parents. Our 
people, in other words, must feel that in doing their duty 
by sending their children to the Catholic school they are 
also securing for them advantages that no other school 
can offer. And since this confidence depends very largely 
on knowing that the teachers have had the best training 
available, it can only be strengthened by the fact that the 
University is taking a practical interest in the teachers’ 
preparation and giving them such facilities as the Sum- 
mer School offers. Assistance of this kind is the sincerest 
recognition of the sacrifices made by our people in sup- 
port of the Catholic school; it is also one of the most 
effectual means of proving that the sacrifice is really 
worth while. 

Quite naturally, the success of the parochial school is 
a matter of deep concern to the diocesan authorities, the 
superintendent, and especially the pastor. As the organi- 
zation and maintenance of the school devolves upon them, 
it is their right as well as their duty to make sure that 
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the teachers are efficient. They, too, will be the first to 
recognize that efficiency is not always the result of natural 
aptitude but that it presupposes careful preparation. 
Once this is secured, the varjous problems connected with 
school work find a ready solution; and, furthermore, cer- 
tain duties which the priest has so deeply at heart, e. g., 
regarding the preparation of children for the reception of 
the sacraments and their proper training in the practices 
of religion—are considerably lightened. Hence, while 
every priest in the country has a primary interest in the 
theological and philsophical courses of the University, the 
work of the Summer School has for our clergy a practical 
significance as affecting one of the essential functions of 
parochial ministration. In proportion as this fact is real- 
ized, it will become more evident that the aim of the Uni- 
versity is not simply to encourage scholarly research and 
production but also to co-operate with pastor and people 
in laying the foundations of a thoroughly Catholic educa- 
tion. 

This indeed is the indispensable means of preparing the 
pupil for advanced study in college or university. Our 
higher institutions of learning have often to deplore the 
fact that candidates for admission are not up to the mark, 
and that it is only through leniency that they are allowed 
to enter—usually with a heavy bill of conditions to their 
account. Then comes a whole series of questions and dis- 
cussions regarding the adjustment of school and college, 
the modification of entrance requirements, the balancing 
of curricula, and so forth. Now it is needless to say that 
these are problems of vital importance and that they 
ought to be discussed as fully as possible. But the main 
thing after all is to have the candidate for college rightly 
prepared, and this means that we must begin at the begin- 
ning. Not much is to be gained by insisting that the 
elementary school must bring its pupils to this level or 
that, unless the teachers be given an insight into the 
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higher education and a training that will enable them, 
without pressure or persuasion, to maintain the desired 
standard. They are certainly anxious to fit their pupils, 
at least such as may have the opportunity, for taking 
courses in high school and college, and they will do this 
preparatory work quite thoroughly once they get, by per- 
sonal experience, a fair knowledge of the subjects and 
the methods which those courses include, and still more 
when they understand the principles which underlie edu- 
cation as a whole and which should determine the rela- 
tions between primary, secondary and advanced institu- 
tions. It may then be said without exaggeration that the 
work of the Summer School is in a measure helpful to our 
colleges, and that it contributes somewhat to the solution 
of a rather difficult problem. 

The need of such coordination has been emphasized on 
many occasions during the past decade, and it almost 
invariably comes to view at the meetings of the Catholic 
Educational Association. A careful analysis of the papers 
read at these gatherings and of the discussions which fol- 
lowed, shows plainly enough that the central problem is 
that of training the teacher. Many valuable suggestions 
on this point are scattered throughout the annual reports 
of the Association, and they have doubtless proved helpful. 
At the same time, it seemed clear that their real value 
could be brought out only by a more complete and sys- 
tematic treatment and even by a critical appreciation in 
regular courses of study. The interest which our teaching 
communities have shown in the crowded program of the 
Association, justified a more deliberate handling of each 
subject, and though the Summer School, limited to a few 
weeks, could not pretend to cover the entire ground of any 
subject, it accomplished a great deal by opening up a per- 
spective in which the relations of science to science and of 
theory to practice were fairly presented. Eventually this 
survey should be so extended as to include every one of 
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the problems which confronts the Association; we may 
then expect at its annual meetings an increasing clearness 
of statement and a closer concentration upon well defined 
issues. The articulation of our Catholic school system 
will require but little in the way of formal agreement once 
the teachers from various institutions become accustomed 
to working together with a common purpose and a mutual 
understanding. From this point of view, it may be said 
that the Summer School is a concrete instance of coordi- 
nation so far as regards the institutions that are con- 
ducted by our Sisterhoods. 

By confining the membership of the School to certain 
classes of teachers, the University was able to give the 
courses a specialized character. The curriculum was 
drawn up in such a way as to combine in due proportion 
the academic and the professional subjects. A very wide 
range of instruction was thus offered, and in each depart- 
ment the particular needs of the students were kept stead- 
ily in view. Six courses of twenty-five lectures each, dealt 
with the subject of education, its principles, history and 
general methods, and five shorter courses were devoted to 
the methods of teaching the more important school sub- 
jects. These might well be called the fundamental courses 
since they took up those problems on the solution of which 
the spirit and character of education depends. It is just 
here that we come upon the real difference between the 
Catholic school and other schools; it is here also that the 
issue is clearly drawn between the philosophy that recog- 
nizes neither soul nor God nor future life, and the Chris- 
tian principle that education must prepare for complete 
living in accordance with Divine law and in view of an 
eternal destiny. When the difference is presented in these 
terms there can be no doubt as to the duty of the Catholic 
teacher. But frequently enough it is thought that one 
may hold to the Christian ideal as the ultimate aim of 
education and yet adopt for immediate purposes certain 
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theories that emanate from the opposite source; and more 
frequently still it is supposed that one may safely apply a 
method without much concern for the theories on which 
it rests or the principles which it embodies. This mis- 
taken notion may be traced to two causes: first, the failure 
to note the connection between philosophical principles 
that are false and their practical application in a method 
that seems to be harmless; second, the impression that 
such a method is based on the findings of exact research, 
that it is not only scientific but is also the one admissible 
interpretation of science as related to educational prac- 
tice. 

To expose these fallacies is, in our present circum- 
stances, to render valuable service to our teachers. But 
besides this negative procedure, it is needful to bring out 
the bearings of Christian philosophy on the theories and 
methods of education. A general principle may be 
accepted and held quite firmly and yet may not point 
obviously to any special application. A teacher, for 
instance, may be thoroughly convinced that the soul is a 
spiritual substance and that the will is free, and neverthe- 
less fail to see how these truths affect the methods which 
she employs. The method again may be philosophically 
correct and productive of good results; but it cannot be 
rightly appreciated or used to the best effect unless the 
principles and their application be understood. And so 
it may happen that the teacher, with a fund of true prin- 
ciples in her possession, is not aware of their value or able 
to profit by their meaning—a mental situation which she 
certainly would not desire to create in the minds of her 
pupils. 

Parallel, if not identical, is the case with the history of 
education. From the treatment this subject receives in 
most of the text-books one would infer, where it is not 
stated in so many words, that the Church had nothing to 
do with education except to hinder it or make it a means 
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of repression. For many writers, the Middle Ages are 
still the ‘‘ Dark Ages,’’ and if some credit is given to the 
teaching orders that were founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and afterwards, their ‘‘activity’’ is explained as evi- 
dence of political craft and shrewdness, while men of the 
Rousseau type are applauded as the creators of modern 
education. Even where there is no perversion of facts, it 
is easy to minimize here and exaggerate there in such a 
way that the true proportions disappear and the final 
result is misrepresentation. 

In correcting abuses of this sort, it is by no means 
necessary to disparage the work that non-Catholics have 
done, nor is it sufficient merely to recite the narrative of 
what the Church has accomplished. The student needs 
rather a training in the principles of historical criticism 
that will serve as a guide in discerning the true from the 
false and as a standard in appraising the merits of any 
system or theory or individual writer. It will also be 
useful as a test of what are called progressive movements. 
In education, as in all other spheres of human activity, 
‘*progress’’ is an elastic term. Sometimes it denotes rea! 
advance, but again it is equivalent to novelty of any kind 
and even to schemes that imply retrogression. Every 
teacher naturally desires improvement in her own work 
and in that of her school; but her very eagerness in this 
respect makes it necessary that she be qualified to recog- 
nize the difference between methods that really go for- 
ward and those that under the guise of better things would 
only result in deterioration. 

For these reasons, it was encouraging to note the large 
proportion of our Summer School students who followed 
the courses in the professional subjects. Their interest 
and earnestness showed that they realized the importance 
of basing their work on thoroughly Catholic principles 
and of thereby bringing into harmony their religious con- 
victions and their adoption of methods that are justified 
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by the teachings of sound philosophy and by the verdict 
of history. They evidently felt that they were consistent 
in accepting the guidance of instructors who hold the same 
views of education and strive for the same purpose in 
furtherance of our Catholic schools. And such consist- 
ency is wholesome both for the teacher herself and for 
many others who will be influenced by her example in 
selecting university or college. 

It is not less significant that each of the courses in 
science, language, history and art was well attended. 
These are subjects that find a place in the school and col- 
lege curricula, and that require in the teacher a special 
training. They furnish the content, as it were, to which 
principle and general method are applied; and each of 
them has methods of its own which the teacher, from the 
elementary school onward, must not only employ but must 
also adapt to the pupil’s capacity. Beyond the informa- 
tion that is actually given to her class, the teacher needs 
a wide margin of knowledge; and, needless to say, no one 
is regarded as a teacher who merely keeps her cwn study 
a chapter or two in advance of the lesson she assigns. 
Without the requisite supply of knowledge, the ‘‘ formal 
steps’’ will, to say the least, be faltering, and they may 
perhaps be steps in the direction of failure. On the other 
hand, a thorough possession of both content and method 
secures freedom in handling the subject and leaves scope 
to the teacher’s initiative. 

It has, however, been urged that these subjects, from 
the religious viewpoint, are indifferent, that there is no 
specifically Catholic physics or chemistry or mathemat- 
ics, that Latin and Greek, pagan in origin, need not be 
studied under Christian masters, and that history, as a 
record of facts, should be common property, impartially 
shared by all teachers and all learners. 

This view would be more plausible if the teaching of 
science and literature were a purely impersonal affair, 
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and if every statement were as colorless as a simple quad- 
ratic equation. But such is not the case. Experience 
shows too plainly that facts, however ‘‘stubborn,’’ become 
very pliable when they are arranged and interpreted. To 
this sort of manipulation history lends itself easily. The 
sciences also can be treated in such wise as to make it 
appear that they have developed in spite of the Church 
and that they are in perpetual conflict with religion. The 
most effectual answer to such charges is offered by insti- 
tutions in which Catholic doctrine is taught side by side 
with the sciences; and this indeed is one of the principal 
purposes for which the University exists. Its students 
are led to see that they can pursue scientific research in 
the true sense of the term and at the same time hold firmly 
to the teachings of their faith. The assurance which is 
thus given proves a valuable aid to the teacher whose duty 
it is to direct her pupils in the elementary study of nature. 
At every step she finds ample opportunity to inculcate, 
not merely a love of nature and respect for its laws, but, 
what is still more important, a spirit of reverence and 
gratitude for Him whose power and wisdom are mani- 
fested in the ordering of the physical world. To the child 
who is thus instructed, and later to the student in college 
or university, science will be, as it really is, a source not 
of distrust but of greater loyalty to his Catholic belief. 
The Summer School, then, embodied in definite shape 
a vital element of method concerning the way in which 
religion and the other branches of knowledge should be 
taught in the grades as well as in the higher classes. It 
was brought out clearly that religious truth should not be 
held apart from the general body of knowledge or treated 
as a mere appendage to the regular course of study. It 
is possible, and it is necessary, to make religion the cen- 
tral subject and to make every other subject tributary to 
it. For each abounds with ideas that can and should help 
the mind to a better knowledge of God and His attributes. 
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Each is intended to further the mind’s development, to 
influence judgment and action and to build up character 
on a sound basis of morality. When every item of knowl- 
edge is vitalized with religious truth imparted by right 
methods, education will be, in a very true sense, a prepa- 
ration for life. 

In this phase of the Summer School our teachers found 
much that was helpful and suggestive. They saw that the 
very problems which are of chief concern to them are 
receiving careful attention from the University profes- 
sors, and that the solution is to be found in giving heed to 
the example of Christ and to the long-tested practice of 
the Catholic Church. When one considers the very 
obvious fact that the methods of teaching religion can 
be studied only under Catholic auspices, and when one 
further reflects that religious truth must permeate the 
teaching of everything else, it is not difficult to infer where 
and from whom our teachers ought to receive guidance 
and assistance. 

While the University welcomed the students of the 
Summer School for the purpose of instruction, it was felt 
that the presence of so many whose lives are consecrated 
to God’s service in the field of education, could not but 
prove beneficial to all concerned in the work. As a matter 
of fact, if zeal and devotion to study are the essentials of 
university atmosphere, there is every reason to place this 
brief session on record as one of the most valuable in our 
educational history. No stronger incentive for a contin- 
uation of the work could be supplied than was found in 
the earnest, appreciative attitude and efforts of those who 
eame from far and near to seek the means of accomplish- 
ing more fully what they are doing for education and 
religion. 

The students, on their part, gained from their actual 
contact with the University, a clearer idea of its aims and 
a fairer understanding of its spirit. They realized that 
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amid the variety of special pursuits necessitated by scien- 
tific study, a common devotion to the cause of Catholic 
truth unites our instructors, and that when the occasion 
offers each is ready to take up, after the regular duties of 
the year, such additional courses as may be found useful 
to our teachers. It was volunteer work that meant the 
sacrifice, or at least the postponement, of the usual vaca- 
tion plans; but it was well worth doing, and it deserved 
the gratitude which the students unanimously expressed. 

In a special manner also, grateful recognition is due to 
His Eminence, the Chancellor of the University, and to His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, for the interest they 
took in the School and its students. Their words of 
approval were not only a source of encouragement but 
also a further proof of the importance which the under- 
taking possesses in the judgment of those whose high 
offices enable them to discern the most pressing needs of 
religion. Already indebted to them for inspiration and 
direction, the University is quickened by their commenda- 
tion to strive with even greater energy for the attainment 
of the scope which the Holy See assigned it and which, 
according as it is realized, must extend to all our people 
the benefits of Catholic education. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIGH 
SCHOOLS* 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association the committee previously appointed to 
prepare a report upon Catholic High Schools for boys 
submitted the following report: 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF INQUIRY 


During the fall of 1910 a list of the schools which were 
to be the object of the committee’s investigation was 
made out. This took much time, as the schools had to be 
carefully selected. Inasmuch as the primary purpose of 
the study was to ascertain the strength of the Catholic 
high schoo] movement, in so far as this was an outgrowth 
of, or at least connected with, the parish schools, prepara- 
tory departments of colleges were excluded from the 
inquiry, as were also academies and schools for girls only. 
It was felt, moreover, that the subject of our Catholic 
academies and schools for girls was so large and impor- 
tant as to demand a special study by a committee specially 
selected and qualified for the task. The scope of the 
inquiry included, therefore, only those secondary schools 
which are for boys only, or which are for boys as well 
as girls, but it was not intended to include college prepara- 
tory departments. 

A preliminary list of schools was made out by the See- 
retary with the aid of the Catholic Directory so as to 
include all parish schools which had six teachers or more, 
as experience had shown that a parish school which was 


*Presented at the Chicago meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
clation by the Chairman. The committee appointed at the Boston meet- 
ing of the Association, in 1909, consisted of Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S. C., Chairman; Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. James J. Dean, 
0. S. A.; Bro. John S. Waldron, S. M., and Rev. Francis W. Howard, 


Secretary. 
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so large as to require six teachers was likely to have more 
than the eight elementary grades. The list, as made out, 
included 1,474 schools. To these, about January Ist a 
letter of inquiry was sent. 


THE RESULTS 


As was expected, it was found that a very large propor- 
tion of these parish schools had high-school grades and 
were doing high-school work, in addition to the work of 
the eight elementary grades. Of the 1,474 schools to 
which the letter was sent, 886 responded. Two hundred 
and ninety-five of these, or 33 per cent, have high-school 
grades. If this proportion were to hold for the 588 
schools that did not reply, the figures would mean that 
one-third of all our large parish schools have high-school 
grades. It is certain that a very large number of schools 
with high-school grades did not reply to the letter of the 
committee. Thus, in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, the 
latest report of the Superintendent of Schools shows that 
29 of the parish schools have high-school grades, while 
only 8 of these answered the inquiry. In the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, 7 such schools reported to the committee, 
but the Superintendent’s report shows the existence of 11. 
It may be said with certainty that there are from 100 to 
200 parish schools with high-school] grades from which 
the committee has as yet received no report. The total 
number of our parish schools that have high-school grades 
may, therefore, be safely set down as between four and 
five hundred. 

It is evident that we are here face to face with a move- 
ment of the most profound significance for the future of 
Catholic education in the United States. This large num- 
ber of Catholic parish high schools actually in existence— 
between four and five hundred, representing every section 
of the country and almost every diocese, is a spontaneous 
growth resulting from the silent maturing development of 
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the parish school system. It is not due to personal 
influence, it has not sprung from local conditions. It is 
simply the outcome of our general educational attitude. 
The parish school stands, after a hundred years of effort 
and sacrifice, as the necessary expression of that attitude 
with regard to the child. The Catholic college stands as its 
expression with regard to the young men. The parish high 
school is rising between the two as its inevitable expres- 
sion in the case of the boy. It is the creation of the logic 
of the situation. The sons of the Irish and German immi- 
grants of a half century ago, no longer dwell, as did their 
fathers, on the lowest economic levels. They can afford to 
give to their children at least a middle-class education, 
and, soundly Catholic as they are, they would prefer to 
obtain this education under Catholic auspices. It is in 
answer to this condition and this appeal that parish 
priests and teaching communities have been seeking to 
build up, grade by grade, the Catholic local high school, 
as the crowning and perfection, as well as the necessary 
complement, of the parish school. The parish priest sees 
better than any one else that he cannot hold the boys of 
the coming generation to his parish school, if he permits 
indiscriminately the boys of the present to get the most 
important part of their education from non-Catholic 
hands. 

This is the situation, this the condition. It is surely a 
matter of vital concern to this Association to know that 
this condition exists, and to understand thoroughly the 
efforts which are being put forth by the organized Cath- 
olic conscience of the community to meet it. The detailed 
statistics of this report will, the committee feels sure, be 
of interest to every member of the Association. While 
commending these to your earnest study, however, it will 
be useful here to consider certain phases of this high- 
school movement that have a special significance, as well : 
as to point out certain problems and difficulties that stand 
in its way. 
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COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The total number of boys and girls doing work above 
the elementary grades in these 295 high schools, is 14,062. 
The number of boys is 7,902. One-half of the high schools 
have four grades. Of the remaining half, 64 have three 
grades; 57 have two grades, and 27 have only one grade. 

It is plain that our growing system of high schools is 
passing through a stage of development which is easily 
discernible in studying the history of the public high 
schools. Many cities and towns were able at once to start 
full-fledged four-year public high schools. In many places, 
however, the public high school came into being only 
grade by grade. In fact, a condition analagous to that 
which we are considering exists, even in the public high 
school system of today. Of the 10,213 public high schools 
given in the Report of the Bureau of Education for the 
year ending June, 1910, 3,792, or over one-third, had 
courses of only from one to three years.' In view of the 
comparatively recent origin of the Catholic high-school 
movement, it is, therefore, highly creditable as well as 
significant that fully one-half of these high schools have 
at present a full course of four years. 


TEACHERS 


Not quite so creditable a showing is made in the matter 
of teachers. The 148 schools with four grades average a 
little less than four teachers to the school. But these 
schools engage 174 teachers for part of the time; so that 
if the time given by these latter to high-school work were 
counted in, there would probably be an average of four 
teachers to a school. For the 147 schools with less than 
four grades, having a total of 333 grades, there are only 
214 teachers giving their whole time to high school work, 
‘which means an average of about two teachers to every 
three grades. There are also, in these 147 schools, 97 
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teachers who give part of their time to high-school werk. 
Here, then, in the matter of the number of teachers, there 
is undoubtedly a weak spot. Yet, if comparison be made 
with the public schools, the weakness may not appear so 
great, for if the 9,375 public high schools outside the cities 
of 8,000 population and over are considered, the averages 
for this large number of schools—constituting, in fact, 
nine-tenths of all our publie high schools—show a little 
less than three teachers to the school.' 

Nearly all the Catholic high schools are conducted by 
religious. Brothers teach in 68 schools, and Sisters in 220. 
Without entering into the question as to whether it would 
not be best to have men rather than women as teachers 
for boys of high-school age—a question that most Catholic 
educators would answer in a decided aflirmative— it may 
simply be noted that the leading sisterhoods are exten- 
sively engaging in the work of the parish high schools. 
Men teachers may be preferable, but men teachers cannot 
in most eases be had. The parish priest finds himself con- 
fronted by a practical dilemma. He cannot get Brothers, 
and be cannot afford to hire laymen. On the other hand, 
if his boys go to the public high school, most of their 
teachers will probably be women.? No one can blame him 
for drawing the practical conclusion that, if women are 
competent to furnish efficient secondary instruction in the 
public schools, Catholic Sisters are not less competent 
for this work in the Catholic high schools. The sister- 
hoods, moreover, with their steady advance in educational 
efficiency, are undeniably prepared, so far as intellectual 
equipment is concerned, to take charge of the work of 
secondary schools. 

While all this is true, the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
men teachers are, by general consent, preferable for boys 


‘Rep. Commissioner of Ed. for 1910, p. 1131. 
*The majority of the teachers in the public high schools today are 
women. Cf. Rep. Commissioner of Ed., 1910, p. 1131. 
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of high-school age, and that the only or at least the chief 
reason why we have not a larger number of Brothers’ 
high schools is that we have not a larger number of teach- 
ing Brothers. The greatest boon that could come to the 
Catholic high-school movement at the present time is an 
increase of vocations to the teaching brotherhoods. There 
is no one of our half-dozen teaching brotherhoods which 
does not receive every year urgent calls to open Catholic 
high schools, and there is no one of them which would not 
gladly accept these appeals if there were subjects enough 
for the work. The future must witness a larger growth 
of vocations to the teaching brotherhoods than there has 
been in the past, if the interests of Catholic education 
are not to suffer. The field of secondary education for 
boys appears to be marked off in the designs of Provi- 
dence for the teaching Brothers, as that of the parish 
schools and academies for girls is predestined for the 
Sisters. Pastors can contribute in no more efficacious 
way to the promotion of the high-school movement than 
by fostering vocations to the brotherhoods. 

There seems to be no good reason why, in central Cath- 
olie high schools in the larger cities, several religious 
communities may not cooperate in the formation of the 
teaching staff. This is the plan that is contemplated in 
the ease of the Central Girls’ Catholic High School that 
is now rising in Philadelphia. The idea is new, but it is 
fruitful in suggestion of the good that may be effected by 
a closer cooperative union of all our educational forces. 


CONNECTION WITH PARISH SCHOOLS 


If we are to have a system of Catholic high schools, it 
is supremely important that these schools should fit in 
with our existing well-established systems of parish 
schools and colleges, and form a connecting bond between 
them. The statistics which have been gathered furnish 
some illuminative information here. Two hundred and 
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fifty-two of these high schools are directly connected with 
only a single parish school, while only 15 of them are 
directly connected with several parish schools. Perhaps 
no other fact so clearly reveals the inchoate character of 
this secondary school development. Nearly all these high 
schools are the offshoots of single parish schools. Even 
in towns and cities which boast of a number of large and 
well-equipped parish schools, with thousands of pupils, 
no attempt is made, as a rule, to build up a central high 
school with which all the existing parish schools would be 
made to fit in. What is even more strange is, that where 
a large-minded and progressive pastor has had the cour- 
age to take the initiative and build up the high school 
himself, he has not been able to rely upon his fellow- 
pastors to send the graduates of their elementary schools 
up to his high school. On the contrary, such a pastor too 
often finds that his high school is regarded merely as a 
parish affair. 

At the St. Louis meeting of this Association, severai 
years ago, this phase of the secondary school problem was 
thoroughly discussed in the Report of the Committee on 
High Schools, and a plan was proposed for the adjust- 
ment of the relations of the Catholic high school to the 
parish schools round about it. It may be that the time 
was not then ripe for the adoption of that plan. It may be 
that the time is not yet ripe for its general adoption. It 
is, at any rate, a hopeful sign that it has been successfully 
carried out in several places. With the perfection of 
organization that the parish school system has now 
attained, and with the large number of high schools 
now existing as well as the steady demand for more, it 
may reasonably be hoped that this plan or some similar 
one will be adopted in the cities and larger towns, for the 
purpose of coordinating the work of the high schools with 
that of the parish schools. But this can only be accom- 
plished by the exercise of the strong arm of episcopal 
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authority. The Catholic high school, if it is to be a central 
and common superior school, coordinated with the parish 
schools surrounding it, must be established by or adopted 
by the bishop and be directly under diocesan control. 


CONNECTION WITH COLLEGES 


How far are our Catholic colleges and universities 
profiting by this new high-school movement? Are the 
boys who graduate from these four hundred and more 
Catholic high schools and who go on to college work, 
drawn to our higher academic institutions, or do they tend 
rather towards the non-Catholic colleges and state univer- 
sities? It would indeed be a sad situation, if this develop- 
ment of our system of secondary education only resulted 
in strengthening the already existing drift towards the 
non-Catholic higher institutions. 

The annual reports of the Catholic Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of New York show that the 
graduates of the Catholic schools there tend to go in about 
equal numbers to Catholic and to non-Catholic higher 
institutions. The statistics gathered by the committee do 
not enable us to ascertain just what proportion of the 
graduates of our schools in other dioceses go to non- 
Catholic colleges. But they do show that certain of the 
non-Catholic institutions are alive to the opportunity 
offered by the growth of our secondary schools. Thirty- 
four of these Catholic high schools are affiliated with the 
University of the State of New York. It is not so much to 
this that I would direct attention, for it is practicaily a 
necessity for every secondary school in the State of New 
York to be affiliated to the University of the State, under 
the Board of Regents. The same necessity, however, does 
not exist in other states. Yet we find that 13 of our high 
schools in other states are connected with non-Catholic 
colleges or state universities; 9 are connected with non- 
Catholic normal schools; and only 19 have any direct con- 
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nection with Catholic colleges. Here surely, is a situa- 
tion that is full of significance. For it means that our 
secondary schools, which ought to form a natural and 
easy passage-way from the parish schools to the Catholic 
colleges, are, in steadily increasing numbers, being drawn 
into such academic relationship as will make it a most 
easy if not an inevitable thing for the Catholic boy, on 
finishing his course in our schools, to pass up into a non- 
Catholic college. 
This tendency is, doubtless, only in its incipiency. I 
need not point out that it is full of danger for the future 
of our colleges. And yet, strange to say, it has been 
indirectly fostered by the attitude of Catholic college 
men themselves. Their attitude towards this new Cath- 
olic high school movement has been, to a great extent, one 
of calm aloofness. Trusting to the sufficiency of their 
well-developed preparatory departments, they have felt 
abundantly able to provide for the needs of Catholic boys 
going on to college in their own institutions. There was 
even a fear that the establishment of diocesan high 
schools might diminish the attendance in the preparatory 
departments. Time has shown, however, that the prepara- 
tory departments are not sufficient. They cannot be made 
to cover the territory that has to be covered. Multiply 
them by ten, and they would still be insufficient in number. 
The law of distance, as the late President Harper showed, 
is one of the primal factors in the adjustment of attend- 
ance at educational institutions, and even religious con- 
victions must respect this law. A well-known pastor in 
Michigan was asked by a member of the committee why he 
went to the trouble and expense of establishing and sup- 
porting a high school, in addition to his parish school: 
could he not induce his high school boys to go either as far 
as Detroit College on the north or as far as Notre Dame 
on the south? ‘‘They would not go,’’ he answered; ‘‘they 
will not ordinarily leave home until they have to; they 
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do not have to leave here to get a high school training, for 
there is the publie high school, and there is also right at 
our doors a flourishing non-Catholic college.’’ This is the 
condition confronting the Catholic boy of high-school age 
in hundreds of places today. 

Experience has shown, too, that this new high school 
movement is not a menace to the attendance in the pre- 
paratory departments. True, there is a growing feeling 
among Catholic college men that the collegiate depart- 
ment would be stronger and more attractive if it stood by 
itself. I have heard men high in the administrative coun- 
cils of a number of our leading colleges express the hope 
that they might soon be able to see the preparatory school 
separated completely from the college proper, and the 
latter standing by itself. Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
enjoys the distinction of being the first of our colleges, 
after the Catholic University and Trinity College, actu- 
ally to effect this separation. If such a separation is to 
come universally, it can only be brought about safely in 
conjunction with the multiplication of Catholic secondary 
schools, and it is significant that Holy Cross College has 
affiliated to itself a number of these new Catholic high 
schools. It would be beyond the scope of this study to 
enter into the question of the desirability of this separa- 
tion, but the experience of our colleges in the matter of 
preparatory attendance surely warrants the conclusion 
that the growth of Catholic high schools, so far from di- 
minishing, tends rather to increase the number of pre- 
paratory students, if the colleges will have it so. 

There are three things that the Catholic college may 
do at present in order to attract to itself the boys who 
are going through the Catholic high schools round about 
it, and to prevent their being drawn to the non-Catholic 
colleges and universities. They may allow these schools— 
the stronger ones I mean, to affiliate with them, so that 
the high-school diploma would admit without examination 
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to college. The Catholic high schools would welcome this, 
at least in the case of the stronger colleges. This is pre- 
cisely what some of the big non-Catholic colleges are doing. 
Or, the college may attach these Catholic high schools to 
itself by founding a number of scholarships in each of them. 
This would be a very effective and fruitful kind of relation- 
ship. The competition for a single scholarship is sufficient 
to turn the attention and interest of the entire school per- 
manently in the direction of the college to which the fortu- 
nate winner of the prize is to go. Finally, there is the 
simple, easy and universally applicable means—the most 
efficient of all, perhaps, for the pyerpose—of the cultivation 
of close, friendly, personal relations between the college 
administration and the high school. It is this that really 
counts, more than anything else, in the final determina- 
tion of the choice of a college by the high school student. 
College men who may be specially interested in this phase 
of the subject will find it profitable to study the relations 
of Harvard College to the New England high schools 
from which it draws the bulk of its student body, as exhib- 
ited in the annual reports of the president of that institu- 
tion. Catholic colleges, with some few exceptions, have 
done little or nothing up to the present to cultivate this 
kind of relationship with our parish schools and high 
schools. 
ACADEMIC STANDING 


But, it may be asked, are these new high schools compe- 
tent to do the work of the preparatory departments? Our 
colleges have, generally speaking, added to their entrance 
requirements in recent years, and lengthened out their 
own preparatory curriculum to four years. 

The entrance requirements of our stronger colleges 
are, I think it may be said, quite as high and rigid as those 
of the big non-Catholic colleges and state universities. 
Can our high schools—even the strongest of them— 
measure up to the standard of such requirements? 
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A ready answer might be offered by pointing to the fact 
that 34 of these high schools are recognized by the Board 
of Regents of New York; 13 are connected with reputable 
non-Catholic colleges or state universities, 19 with Cath- 
olie colleges, and 9 with state normal schools. But the 
Committee, realizing the importance of this question and 
its special interest to college men, has made a closer study 
of the matter. It has ascertained just what subjects are 
taught in each of these 295 high schools, with the number 
of semesters covered by each subject. The results formed 
one of the clearest evidences of the strength and perma- 
nency of this new high school movement, as well as one 
of the most hopeful signs, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, for the future of Catholic higher education. 

Of the 295 schools investigated, 209 are found to have 
courses in Latin. How many of these, now, offer a cur- 
riculum of studies that is practically equivalent to the 
preparatory curriculum of our colleges? Or, in other 
words, how many of them can prepare boys to enter the 
freshman year of our colleges? By the term ‘‘ practically 
equivalent’’ is meant the offering of such courses as would 
enable the boy to gain freshman standing, although he 
might, in some instances, be conditioned for lack of a 
year’s study in some particular branch, such as a science 
or a modern language, algebra or geometry. Again, it 
is necessary to distinguish between the colleges. Many of 
our colleges will not admit without Greek, and, in the case 
of these, comparatively few of the high schools could offer 
the equivalent of the preparatory department, for not 
many of them teach Greek. But some of our stronger 
colleges do not require Greek, and permit the offering of 
the modern languages in its place. We will select one of 
these colleges, therefore, and, as a matter of convenience, 
it shall be the University of Notre Dame, as I am more 
familiar with the entrance requirements there, both as to 
quality and quantity. 
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Taking, then, the Department of Letters and the Depart- 
ment of History and Economics in Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, which require, for entrance, four years of Latin, four 
of English, three of history, three of mathematics, three 
of modern languages, and two years of science, and bear- 
ing in mind the quality of the matter required under each 
of these subjects, I find that 101 of these high schools offer 
a curriculum that is practically equivalent to the prepara- 
tory curriculum or the entrance requirements of Notre 
Dame University in these two departments. Twenty-eight 
of these schools, moreover, offer Greek, generally from 
two to three years. The total number of boys following 
high school courses in these 101 schools is 3,541. There 
are, in addition, a considerable number of schools which 
offer a curriculum that would enable a boy to enter the 
freshman year in the General Science Course at Notre 
Dame, for which only two years of Latin are required. 

It may be said, then, that fully one-half of our high 
schools which teach Latin are competent to prepare boys 
for the freshman year of those of our colleges that do not 
require Greek for entrance, or for the non-Catholic col- 
leges generally. It should not be forgotten that many of 
these schools are of very recent establishment, and that 
many of the schools that are now able to give only two 
years to Latin will, undoubtedly, within a few years, be 
offering a full four-years’ course in Latin and a full high 
school curriculum of four years. The ideal appears to be 
everywhere a full four-years’ curriculum, and with the 
pressure from the people from behind, and the demands 
of the colleges from above, it is certain that Catholic four- 
year high schools will multiply rapidly during the coming 
decade. 

Nearly all the high schools have, in addition to the 
regular academic curriculum and paralleling it, a com- 
mercial course of from two to three years. 
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COST OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The question of cost is an all-important one, in consider- 
ing the future of Catholic secondary education. It may be 
admitted at once that we could not afford to erect and main- 
tain a system of popular high schools of our own, if it were 
to cost as much as in the ease of the public schools. I say 
‘*nopular high schools,’’ and a ‘‘system’’ of such. We 
have some secondary schools that are fully as costly as 
the public schools, and to this class belong many of the 
preparatory departments of the colleges. But it is evi- 
dent that if we are to have a system of secondary schools 
paralleling the public high schools and supported by the 
parishes, instead of being content with a secondary school 
here and there, wherever, for instance, there is a Catholic 
college or wherever some generous donation or other 
specially favorable circumstance appears, then it is indis- 
pensable that the cost of our high schools be made 
far below the cost of the public high schools. The ‘‘popu- 
lar’’ Catholic high school ought to be a free school. Asa 
matter of fact, many of our secondary schools are at 
present supported by tuition-fees. Only the more newly 
established ones are, as a rule, supported directly by the 
parishes. 

It costs, generally speaking, only about one-third as 
much to maintain a parish school as it does to maintain a 
public elementary school, even when, as is ordinarily the 
case, the parish school is just as efficient educationally as 
the public school. It has thus come about that, owing 
chiefly to the self-sacrificing devotion of the religious com- 
munities, Catholics would have little financial advantage 
to gain by changing to a system of state support for the 
parish schools, for the money that would be saved to them 
directly would be demanded of them indirectly by the 
state in the way of increased taxation. What, now, would 
be the cost of Catholic high schools, as compared with the 
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cost of public high schools? We should expect a priori 
that the same ratio would hold good—that the Catholic 
high school would cost only about one-third as much as 
the public high school, for the factors that make for a low- 
ering of the cost of education in the case of the element- 
ary parish school are operative also in the case of the 
Catholic high school. But it will be well to consider the 
matter somewhat more in the concrete. 

We may assume that our typical popular high school, 
with its four regular grades and its two commercial grades, 
will require seven teachers. The Boys Catholic Central 
High School at Grand Rapids, Mich., affords a good 
example of such a school. It reports seven teachers, an 
attendance of 158, and besides four years of Latin and 
three years of Greek it has all the courses that regularly 
belong to the secondary school, including a commercial 
course of two years.* 

The recently established Central Catholic High School 
at Fort Wayne is another typical example, although it is 
content with five teachers, as the two upper grades have 
not yet been started. Now, if the teachers are Brothers, 
the salaries, at $400 each, will amount to $2,800 annually. 
If we allow, for all other expenses, 35 per cent of the sal- 
ary-total—these expenses are about 45 per cent of the sal- 
ary-total in the case of the public high schools—we have 
the estimated sum of $980 for all expenses outside of sal- 
aries. The total estimated expense, therefore, of our 
typical Catholic high school would be $3,780 annually. 
Thirty pupils would be about the normal quota to each 
teacher. With a normal attendance, then, of 210 and a 
total expense of $3,780, the per capita annual expense 
would be $18. The per capita annual expense of public 
high school education throughout the country generally, 
exclusive of the Southern States, is fully three times as 
much as this. We ean, then, provide a high school educa- 


*For a further description of this School, cf. this Review, I, p. 387. 
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tion as efficient as that given in the public high schools for 
one-third of the cost. 

Were the teachers to be Sisters, with salaries of $300 
each, the total cost would be reduced to less than $3,000, 
and the per capita expense to about $14. We have, 
indeed, high schools at present which cost even less than 
$2,000. But this may generally be taken as a sign that the 
teaching staff is insufficient, or the teachers are over- 
worked, or the curriculum is weak; and in such cases all 
three of these conditions are apt to be at hand, each to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

An annual expense of from $3,000 to $4,000 for a 
Catholic high school is more than any single parish is 
able to bear. But in a city containing a number of Cath- 
olic parishes, where all would unite in support of a central 
high school, the expense devolving upon each parish 
would be comparatively slight, amounting to only a few 
hundred dollars a year. This is the plan which has been 
realized at Grand Rapids, where eleven parishes—four 
English speaking, three Polish, one German, one Hol- 
land, one Lithnanian, and one of mixed nationalities, co- 
operate harmoniously in support of the Catholic high 
school for boys as well as of that for girls. 


CURRICULUM AND WORK OF THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


It may be concluded, then, that it is not only possible 
but very easy for Catholic parishes, cooperating harmo- 
niously to this end, to build up strong and thoroughly effi- 
cient central high schools, which shall supplement the 
work of the parish schools for the constantly increasing 
body of Catholics who can afford to give to their children 
something more than the mere elements of education, and 
which shall, at the same time, provide a preparatory train- 
ing for those boys who are destined to go on to college. 
The parish schools have all but ceased to be a burden— 
except to the devoted religious communities, and the 
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burden of high school support, if properly distributed, 
will be but slight and felt very little, if it be felt at all. 
There is a very acute danger here, however, which it is 
necessary to point out and carefully consider, if the Re- 
port of this Committee is not to fail of its full purpose. 
The danger is that, in building up our system of Catholic 
high schools, we should model them upon the present 
public high schools. We leave out of consideration, of 
course, all that pertains to religious instruction and the 
formation of moral character. There is no very pressing 
danger from this side, although the adoption of certain 
non-Catholic textbooks and the tendency to affiliate with 
non-Catholic colleges and universities might well occasion 
some alarm. The danger to which I refer is in regard to 
the curriculum of strictly secular subjects. 

It ought to be clearly recognized that our high schools 
cannot be expected to maintain manual training depart- 
ments. We may have manual training departments in 
some of our larger and more specially favored schools 
like the great Catholic high school of Philadelphia. We 
may have special manual training schools like those of 
the Christian Brothers. The more of such schools and 
departments under like conditions we can have, the better. 
But in the ordinary Catholic high school, manual training 
departments are practically impossible. The matter of 
expense alone would forbid them. There is an even more 
urgent reason than this, however, and that is their un- 
desirability. It is not only undesirable that our Catholic 
high schools should take on manual-labor or industrial 
departments, but it is quite undesirable that they should 
include in their cirricula a number of other subjects 
that are now taught in the public high schools. Too 
many things are being taught today in the public high 
schools to allow of any one thing being well taught. It is 
just here, in fact, that our entire public high school system 
is in imminent danger of academically breaking down. 
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The erying need is for simplification of the curriculum 
and thoroughness in the work. 

Not that there may not be need, and urgent need, of indus- 
trial training through public manual training schools and 
trade schools. Not that industrial departments or courses 
may not be advantageous, especially in the case of the 
larger and stronger high schools in the cities. But, the 
high school being what it is, a school mainly for the educa- 
tion of the children of the middle classes, its purpose and 
function must necessarily exclude industrial training, 
except in the case of the special boy or in the case of a 
special purpose in view. We are speaking now only of 
the boy. And the same principle forbids the inclusion in 
the regular high school curriculum of a number of other 
subjects which now overload and burden it, such as psy- 
chology, advanced courses in mathematics, advanced 
courses in the sciences, in history, in English, in art and 
other things. These subjects belong to the college. There 
is not time for them in the high school, except by shorten- 
ing or by superficially hurrying through the essential sub- 
jects which by themselves fully fill out the four years. 
The inclusion of such subjects in the high school curricu- 
lum, with the resultant superficializing of the teaching of 
the essential subjects, has undermined the academic effi- 
ciency of our publie high schools and is frustrating, to a 
very serious extent, their every purpose. 

It is important to make it clear that criticism such as 
this does not spring from any attitude of hostility to the 
public schools. They are our schools as much as they are 
anybody else’s. Our money goes to their upbuilding and 
support. They are not such as we would have them to be, 
but many of our children attend them. We retain our full 
rights and responsibilities as citizens and tax-payers in 
regard to them. We cannot be divested of these rights 
and responsibilities—we could not, in fact divest our- 
selves of them, even if we would—by the fact that we have 
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chosen to build up and support a system of schools of our 
own, in addition to what we pay for the public schools. 
If we cannot make the public schools such as we would 
wish, we can at least help to prevent their becoming alto- 
gether such as they ought not to be. This is not only a 
right, but a duty that we owe both to ourselves and to the 
common good. 

That the public high schools do not prepare thoroughly 
and efficiently for the work of the college, has long been 
generally recognized by college men throughout the coun- 
try. That they do not thoroughly and efficiently prepare 
even the great bulk of their pupils, who do not go on to 
college, for the responsibilities of the citizenship that is of 
right expected of them and for their place and work in 
life, is a conclusion that is fast fixing itself as a certainty 
in the minds of most thinking men. Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, devotes a large share of his 
latest report to a consideration of the work of the Amer- 
ican public high school; ‘and whatever may be one’s 
opinion of the Carnegie Foundation, there can be little 
question, I think, of the value of his discussion of the rela- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools, a discussion that 
has been characterized by the Educational Review as ‘‘the 
most comprehensive and sanest statement of the causes 
that have contributed to bring about the present unsatis- 
factory conditions that largely prevail.’’> In our haste to 
enrich the curriculum of the secondary school, Dr. Pritch- 
ett says, ‘‘We have to some extent lost our ideal of what 
education means. To learn a little about many subjects, 
to dip superficially into the study of English and Latin 
and chemistry and psychology and home economics, and 
a dozen other things, is not education. Only that human 
being has gained the fundamentals of an education who 


‘Fifth Ann. Rep. of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 
*April, 1911, p. 422. 
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has acquired soundly a few elementary branches of human 
knowledge, and who, in acquiring these, has so disci- 
plined his mind that it is an efficient instrument ready to 
be turned to whatsoever task is set before it. The high 
school student is led to believe that education is attained 
by learning a little of each of many things; he gains, 
therefore, a superficial knowledge of many subjects and 
learns none with thoroughness. He lacks the hard fibre 
of intellectual discipline. Such a youth has not been 
educated. That only is education which sets a boy on the 
way to use his own mind for his pleasure and his profit; 
which enables him to attack a problem, whether it be in 
school or in business, and to think out the right answer. 
Edueation, rightly understood, is a power-producing 
process ; and the serious indictment against the secondary 
school system today is that its graduates do not acquire 
either discipline or power. The real struggle in the Amer- 
ican high school is between that influence which makes 
toward thoroughness and that which makes toward super- 
ficiality; and if the high school is to become the true 
training place of the people, the ideal of thoroughness 
must supplant the ideal of superficiality.’’ Dr. Pritchett 
concludes that the high school breaks down in both its 
functions and for the same reasons. ‘‘The boy who 
desires to enter college and the boy who desires to enter 
business alike need to be well grounded in fundamental 
studies and to gain a real mastery of a few things. It 
appears equally clear that the educational ideal which 
makes for a simple and thorough curriculum for the indi- 
vidual serves equally well the boy who looks toward 
college and the boy who goes directly from the high 
school into a vocation.”’ 

Here, then, is our opportunity. Here is the work for 
our rising secondary schools—to do that which the public 
high schools have been founded to do, and have to such 
a large extent failed to accomplish. So far from bewail- 
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ing our poverty or our inability to rival the large public 
high schools, with their extensive and expensive equip- 
ment and numerous teaching staff, we might not unrea- 
sonably feel that our poverty is our security. The Cath- 
olic high school does not need much in the way of material 
equipment. It does not need a large teaching staff. It 
demands, first of all and above all else, competent, earnest, 
and enthusiastic teachers. A staff of from four to seven 
such teachers is amply sufficient for all but the largest 
schools. It ought to have a business or commercial course, 
as well as the academic course. It should aim—to use the 
words of Dr. Pritchett—at teaching only a few subjects, 
and at teaching them well. There can be little if any 
difference of opinion as to what these subjects ought to 
be, once we are agreed that they are to be few and that 
they are to be fundamental. Latin, English, history, 
mathematics, modern languages, elementary science will 
form a simple but substantial curriculum. The first two 
will be taught for four years each, the next three for from 
two to three years each, while from one to two years will 
be given to the elementary sciences. The Catholic high 
school should also, wherever possible, embody in the cur- 
riculum the study of Greek; and this will be easily possi- 
ble, in many cases, through the cooperation of the parish 
clergy. For the boy who is going on to college or to a 
seminary, the study of Greek for two or three or even four 
years is eminently desirable. It will frequently be much 
easier for the Catholic high school to provide courses 
in Greek than courses in the modern languages or in 
science; and, for the boy who is looking forward to a 
college or seminary course, Greek will be far more profit- 
able than either modern languages or science. 


CONCLUSION 


The data that have been gathered by the committee 
show that the Catholic high school has fairly won for 
itself a right to be considered as an important factor in 
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the general Catholic educational scheme. It has come to 
stay, springing as it does from the actual necessities of 
the situation. It will be the part of wisdom so to foster 
its growth and shape its development that it may fit in with 
the parish schools on the one side and with the colleges on 
the other. There is a duty here as well as an opportu- 
nity for the diocesan authorities and for the heads of our 
colleges. It will require the exercise of the supreme 
authority in the diocese to fix the place of the high school 
in its relations to the parish schools. The sympathy and 
cooperation of college men are indispensable to bring the 
high school into harmonious and healthful relations with 
the college. Firmly established as an organic part of our 
educational structure, and rightly adjusted to the other 
parts, the Catholic high school will usher in a new era 
in the development of Catholic education in the United 
States. It will keep our children longer at school, and 
swell the number of those aspiring to a higher education. 
It will quicken the interest of both pupils and people in 
the parish schools, by strengthening and consolidating 
their work. It will foster vocations for both the semina- 
ries and the religious orders. It will, in a word, complete 
and round out our whole vast scheme of education, and 
be the final step towards the full attainment of that ideal 
which has been cherished from the beginning and which 
has become part of the heritage of our holy faith itself— 
the providing of a thorough education for every Catholic 
child, under Catholic auspices, from the most primary 
class work up to and through the university. 
James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
Chairman, 


THE SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS 


As France led Europe in intellectual development dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, so she led the world in the 
development and perfecting of the apostolic or mission- 
ary spirit in the nineteenth. And if to her leadership in 
the first, we ascribe the French Revolution and all that 
it stands for, to the second is due in large measure the 
possibility of religious education in our country today. 
We are so apt to attribute to the French Revolution the 
disaster and ruin of the Reign of Terror, the violence of 
the frenzied mob, and other destructive forces that fol- 
lowed in its wake, that we fail to see the constructive 
forces and the permanent good which grew out of them. 
Whether the present republics and constitutional monar- 
cies of Continental Europe—one of the outgrowths—are 
an improvement upon the Ancien régime, we leave for 
historians and writers on economics to decide. But there 
can be no doubt in the mind of the student of church his- 
tory that the Kingdom of Christ was extended, its ram- 
parts strengthened, its standard—the Cross—raised in 
triumph during this period. 

For out of those dark days of French upheaval shines 
the light of faith in the lives of heroic men and saintly 
women who felt their country’s crying need—the educa- 
tion of its youth and its character-formation on true 
religious principles. Hence the saintly Dujarie, the apos- 
tolic Morean, the venerated Sophie Barat, the blessed Julie 
Billiart (to mention only a few) and their spiritual chil- 
dren—the institutes and congregations of men and 
women founded in those trying days, and since approved 
by the Holy See to carry on the work of Christian edu- 
cation. 

To measure their influence upon the religious and men- 
tal life of our own times and in our own country, we need 
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only glance at the pages of the Catholic directory. 
Therein we shall find an almost unbroken chain of 
schools running through our great cities and larger 
towns, through our villages and suburbs, from ocean to 
ocean, from the lakes to the gulf. These homes of prayer 
and learning—colleges, academies and primary schools— 
are the fruitful heritage of those French apostles and 
founders, bequeathed to us through their followers—the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur, the Sisters of Providence, the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross and scores of others. 

Although the Congregation of the Holy Cross is a gen- 
eration removed from the Revolution, it is closely linked 
with those days through the Reverend Jacques-Francois 
Dujarie, the founder of the Brothers of St. Joseph, a 
teaching body later incorporated in the Society of Auxil- 
iary Priests formed by the Very Reverend Basile-Antoine 
Moreau to preach retreats and missions. Abbé Moreau 
(born 11 February, 1791; died 20 January, 1873) was 
Canon of the Cathedral at Le Mans and professor of 
divinity in the Grand Séminnaire. He was an eloquent 
speaker and was so successful in giving retreats that his 
services were in constant demand. With the sanction of 
his bishop, he banded his fellow-professors together for 
the same laudable work, and they led a regular commu- 
nity life for more than a year in the Seminary. The union 
of these clerics and the Brothers of St. Joseph, approved 
by Mgr. Bouvier, formed the nucleus of the ‘‘ Association 
of the Holy Cross’’ to which in time the saintly founder 
added a third branch: the ‘‘Sisters of the Holy Cross,’’ to 
co-operate with other branches in their pious labors, and 
to labor themselves in a particular manner for the benefit 
of the youth of their own sex. 

Léocadie Gascoin (born 1 March, 1818: died 29 Jan- 
uary, 1900) shared with the illustrious Moreau the work 
of founding the Sisterhood. At his hands, September 29, 
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1841, she with three companions received the habit of the 
Congregation of the Seven Dolors (as it was then called) 
in the Convent of the Good Shepherd which Abbé Moreau 
had also founded at Le Mans. Here they entered upon the 
duties of the novitiate as Sister Mary of the Seven 
Dolors, Sister Mary of the Holy Cross, Sister Mary of 
the Compassion, and Sister Mary of Calvary—names all 
breathing tender love to the Mother of Sorrows which 
ever since has been the characteristic devotion of the 
order. They were formed in the religious life by the 
saintly superior of the convent, Mother Mary of St. Doro- 
thea; and a year later they made their profession as ‘‘Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross’’ under the patronage of Our Lady 
of the Seven Dolors. They took possession of their new 
convent at Holy Cross where the Fathers had already 
established a college. Sister Mary of the Seven Dolors 
(Léoeadie Gascoin) became the first superior and opened 
the novitiate. 

Until her death in 1900, she was affectionately spoken 
of as Mother Seven Dolors even by those who claim St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, instead of Le Mans, for their mother 
house. In 1860, as Mother General, she visited the founda- 
tions at Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Abbé Moreau left nothing undone to perfect his three- 
fold community which he hoped would be a great power 
for good in the work of Christian education. His instruc- 
tions breathe a truly apostolic spirit which he demanded 
of his teachers—the Sisters as well as the Priests and 
Brothers. He insisted that the Congregation should be 
prepared to meet the demands of the times by giving to 
the people only the best that a well-trained educational 
body could offer. These lessons soon bore fruit and the 
apostolic spirit was carried into the wilds of Indiana by 
Reverend Edward Sorin, a young priest, who, inspired by 
Bishop Bruté’s appeal for missionaries, joined Abbé 
Moreau’s band of priests. In 1841, he and six brothers 
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raised the Holy Cross at Notre Dame—a spot made 
sacred by the footsteps of the proto-priest, Stephan 
Badin. 

Searcely a year passed before Father Sorin was urging 
upon Father Moreau, the Superior General, the necessity 
of sending Sisters to Indiana to help in the educational 
work. On June 6, 1843, the first Sisters of the Holy Cross 
left France for this country. They were Sister Mary of 
the Sacred Heart, Sister Mary of Calvary, Sister Mary 
of Bethlehem and Sister Mary of Nazareth. A second 
story was added to the log chapel at Notre Dame to 
accommodate the Sisters. In the following November, 
Sister Mary of Providence arrived, and to these five 
brave women, whose very names are suggestive of suf- 
fering and strength, we owe the foundation, if not the 
upbuilding, of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in America, 

This little colony was destined to grow. New subjects 
presented themselves to join the ranks of Holy Cross, 
but the mother house and its training school were thou- 
sands of miles away. Travel was tedious and expensive. 
Father Sorin, seeing that there could be no lasting founda- 
tion until there was an American novitiate, consulted the 
Bishop of Vincennes, Mgr. de La Hailandiére, with the 
hope of being permitted to open one at Notre Dame. This 
the Bishop refused, fearing it would conflict with the 
work already begun in the diocese by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence who had left France at his invitation and were mak- 
ing as heroic a struggle at Sainte Marie des Bois as the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross were at Sainte Marie des Laces. 
Even the most sanguine might fail to foresee the phe- 
nomenal growth of two communities in one diocese—espe- 
cially when the diocese was an almost trackless wilder- 
ness. Undaunted by his failure, Father Sorin turned his 
attention to Bertrand, Michigan, a mission attended by 
the Holy Cross priests and under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Detroit. Permission being granted, Sister 
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Sacred Heart, with four postulants who had been 
sent by Father St. Palais from Chicago, opened the first 
novitiate, July 16, 1844, in a rented house. The Bishop of 
Vincennes objected to even this expedient and caused 
Bishop Lefevre to withdraw his permission. By the 
timely interference of Bishop (afterward Archbishop) 
Pureell of Cincinnati, who happened to be present dur- 
ing the second conference between Bishop Lefevre and 
Father Sorin, the prohibition was removed and the work 
of the novitiate continued. 

On September 8, the first American candidates received 
the habit from Father Sorin in the village church. These 
were Sister Nativity, Sister Holy Cross and Sister Mt. 
Carmel. Shortly after, another band of Sisters arrived 
from France. On December 8, the habit was again given, 
and the final vows were made by those who had entered 
the order in France and finished their probation at Notre 
Dame. Thus Bertrand became the seat of the Mother 
House—a rented cottage containing five rooms. 

The following year, 1845, a donation of five thousand 
franes from the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 
in addition to a large tract of land (seventy-seven acres) 
from their neighbors in Bertrand, enabled the Sisters to 
carry out their original plans of opening a boarding 
school. A new building, ‘‘Our Lady of the Seven Dolors,”’’ 
was ready for occupancy in 1846. The community chapel 
was the log church built by Father Badin and sanctified 
by the Holy Sacrifice which he had offered so often within 
its humble walls. 

This was the formative period in the young commu- 
nity. Classes were conducted by the priests and profes- 
sors from Notre Dame College; the more competent 
among the Sisters were preparing the younger teachers 
for their life work; the French were mastering the Eng- 
lish language; the American novices were studying the 
dialect of the Pottowattomies whom they were determined 
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to teach; those showing decided talent for music and 
painting, perfected themselves in these arts at Loretto 
Convent, Kentucky; still others, whose aptitude for the 
work was marked, went to France to study the latest 
and best methods of instructing deaf mutes. This spirit 
of study still lives in the community and every year hun- 
dreds of members from all parts of the United States 
attend the summer school at St. Mary’s. 

In 1845, the first Indian school was opened at Pokagon, 
Michigan. This was followed by foundations at St. 
John’s, Mackinac, Louisville, Lowell, Laporte, Michigan 
City and Mishawaka. Of these only Laporte and Lowell 
(East South Bend) continue to the present day. It was 
not the want of the bare necessities of life which the Sis- 
ters often felt that led to the abandoning of these mis- 
sions, nor even the hostility of the Know Nothing party 
which prevented pupils from attending the schools in 
Miskawaka, but the lack of everything spiritual. Owing 
to the scarcity of priests, the Sisters were deprived of 
mass and the sacraments for weeks at a time. 

In 1847, four sisters from Bertrand with others from 
Le Mans opened a convent at St. Laurent, Canada. Two 
years later a foundation was made in New Orleans, and 
from there in 1854 houses were opened in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. In the former city they taught the Cathedral 
School, St. Joseph’s German School and the Industrial 
School. In 1856, at Bishop Neuman’s request, they opened 
an industrial school in Philadelphia and they were soon 
after given charge of St. Paul’s and St. Augustine’s 
schools. A select school for boarders and day scholars in 
West Philadelphia was the next venture. Just as this 
material growth was pointing to success, the misunder- 
standing between the General Chapter at Le Mans and 
the Provincial Chapter at Notre Dame caused the Sisters 
to withdraw from these cities in 1862. 
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In the meantime the humble beginners at Bertrand had 
won recognition; the teachers were gaining a reputation; 
the school was overcrowded; and the legislature of Mich- 
igan granted its charter in 1851. Two years previous 
Mother Mary du Sauveur, a woman of rare ability and 
exceptional education, was brought from St. Laurent, 
Canada, to assume charge at Bertrand. Her influence was 
felt at once in the school work. A new building was 
erected and the name, ‘‘St. Mary’s Academy,’’ adopted. 

This leads us to the most interesting character in the 
annals of Holy Cross—Mother Angela—whose person- 
ality dominated the community for thirty-five years; 
whose memory is its richest inheritance; whose culture 
and charm won all who came in contact with her; whose 
brilliant mind and literary achievements added lustre to 
her order; and whose farsightedness and rare discern- 
ment made possible the great successes of later years. 

Eliza Maria Gillespie was born at ‘‘Indian Hill,’’ 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, February 21,. 1824. 
Later the family moved to Lancaster, Ohio, and Eliza’s 
early training was received from the Dominican Sisters 
at Somerset. She completed her education in the Visita- 
tion Convent, Georgetown. Her heart ever yearned for 
the quiet of the cloister, even when she was forced by 
circumstances and by the social position of her family 
to take part in the life around her. She was a Dominican 
Tertiary and lived up to her obligations as such. She was 
deeply interested in all charitable works; taught poor 
children; helped every cause with her needle or pen— 
sewing for the destitute in the city’s institutions, or writ- 
ing articles for publication and turning over the earnings 
of her pen to the hungry. ’ 

Such was Eliza Gillespie. So it is not to be wondered 
at that she decided to leave the world and become a Sister 
of Mercy in Chicago. She left Lancaster with her mother 
and stopped at Notre Dame to see her brother (Rev. Neal 
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Gillespie, C. S. C.) who was preparing to become a priest 
of the Holy Cross. 

Father Sorin was introduced to the relatives of the 
young seminarian and with his wonderful discernment of 
souls, he felt that the future of Miss Gillespie was bound 
up in the struggling community of which he was Superior 
in America. After a few days spent in retreat at the con- 
vent in Bertrand, she decided to cast in her lot with the 
Sisters whose hidden strivings she had seen, whose pov- 
erty she admired, whose hardships made their daily life 
truly the ‘‘ Way of the Cross.”’ 

On the feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 1853, Eliza 
Gillespie received the habit and immediately after sailed 
for France accompanied by Sister Emily. Sister Angela, 
as she was now known, made her novitiate under the per- 
sonal directions of the founder and Superior General, 
Father Moreau. This was indeed a privilege and one 
that has a double significance for the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross in this country who look upon Mother Angela as 
their foundress. She made her religious profession at 
the close of her novitiate and shortly after returned to St. 
Mary’s, Bertrand, as directress of the academy. From 
that time until her death in 1887, her name is synonymous 
with all that is biggest and best in the educational world 
at large as well as in the intellectual and the religious life 
of the teachers and pupils entrusted to her care. 

Of Mother Angela it may be truly said that she was 
part of all she had met. She met the highest and absorbed 
the best. All this she gave out most generously to others. 
What a delight it was to sit at her feet and learn wisdom; 
to get her clear insight into a mystery of faith or a diffi- 
cult problem in science; to hear her read and explain an 
obscure passage in French or English; to seek her advice 
in dealings with a refractory child. In these and a hun- 
dred other ways, Mother Angela was all in all to her teach- 
ers—she was their mother! Nor did this beautiful spirit 
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die with her. It has lived in her successors, particularly 
in the late Mother Annunciata, who, from her earliest 
years in religion, endeared herself to all—sisters and 
pupils—by her wonderful gifts of heart and mind. 

Through the generosity of Mr. William Phelan, Mother 
Angela’s stepfather, the sisters were enabled in 1855 to 
take possession of the Rush property on the St. Joseph 
river—the site of the present Mother House. All opposi- 
tion to the foundation of a novitiate in Indiana having 
been removed, it was decided to leave Bertrand and estab- 
lish ‘*St. Mary’s of the Immaculate Conception.’’ In 
August of the same year, twenty-five Sisters moved from 
the old St. Mary’s to the new and there took up the work 
which obedience assigned in Convent or Academy, in the 
School of Industrial Arts or the School for Deaf Mutes. 
Five of the twenty-five are still on active duty there and 
keep alive the sacred traditions of those early days. 

St. Mary’s was chartered February 28, 1855, under an 
act of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana and 
was empowered ‘‘to confer such degrees as are used in 
academies of the highest standing.’’ Having secured 
recognition for the school in the field of letters and 
science, Mother Angela turned her attentions to music 
and art. Mrs. Redman and her daughter, Sister Eliza- 
beth, members of a family noted in England for their 
musical ability, had laid the foundation for the present 
Conservatory of Music by their high grade of work even 
in Bertrand. For more than forty years Sister Elizabeth 
continued to direct this department; her pupils won glory 
at home and abroad, playing before distinguished audi- 
ences—even before Franz Liszt! 

Eliza Allen Starr trained the novices in art. Later 
Signor Gregori, a noted painter of Rome, directed their 
classes, Mother Angela visited the art galleries of Europe 
and brought back ideas for her own studio. She was a 
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member of the Arundel Society of London and thus se- 
cured, year by year, copies of the world’s masterpieces. 

All things seemed now to point to the steady growth of 
the institution and to the quiet that such growth demands. 
In 1857 the founder visited his religious family in Canada 
and the United States for the first time, and, in accord- 
ance with the decision of Rome, he promulgated the 
decree of separation in temporal affairs between the Sis- 
ters and the other branches of Holy Cross. Up to this 
time the property of the whole Congregation was held in 
common. In 1862 the division was finally made, the Sis- 
ters taking one-third of the assets and liabilities of the 
community. 

The relations between the Provincial House at Notre 
Dame and the Mother House at Le Mans became strained, 
as mentioned above. This was due principally to the 
point of view taken by the French authorities in matters 
purely local, viz, the reception and profession of new sub- 
jects in the American provinces; the appointment of 
officers, and such problems as could be handled more 
quickly and with more satisfaction to those immediately 
concerned by the Superiors at Notre Dame and St. 
Mary’s. The loss of the promising schools in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and West Philadelphia at this time, made 
the Bishop of Fort Wayne take measures to prevent a 
similar one in future. He petitioned Rome in the name 
of the Sisters to recognize the American community as 
an independent order. Archbishop Purcell seconded the 
petition and the proposed new Constitutions were for- 
warded for approval. In 1869, seven years after, the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross in the United States became a 
distinct congregation with the Mother House at St. 
Mary’s. The Sisters were given their choice to affiliate 
with either branch. The foundations made direct from 
France (those in Canada, New Orleans and New York) 
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naturally remained united to Le Mans. Those founded 
from St. Mary’s were loyal to the new Mother House. 

Meanwhile (1866) Abbé Moreau had resigned as Supe- 
rior General, and Father Sorin, who was elected to suc- 
ceed him, was named by Rome the ecclesiastical superior 
of the Sisters, which office he held until the community 
was placed directly under the Propaganda. The Constitu- 
tions having been approved he was appointed to rewrite 
the rules to agree with them. In essentials, these rules 
are the same as those learned and loved for the quarter of 
a century previous. They provide for a Superior General 
who visits all the houses regularly. She, with the mem- 
bers of the council, decides all important questions, 
admits subjects to the novitiate and to profession, 
appoints the local superiors, assigns the Sisters, employ- 
ments, ete. The community is consecrated to Our Lady 
of Seven Dolors and ‘‘its special end is the Christian 
education of young girls.”’ 

The very first rule teaches that ‘‘the chief aim of the 
members is to study the glorious standard after which the 
Congregation is named and to become living copies of the 
Divine Mother who stood by it at Calvary.’’ 

The Sisters are urged to cultivate the virtues of the 
religious life, especially humility, charity, obedience and 
devotion to duty. The spiritual helps given for their 
advancement in perfection are, meditation, mass, exam- 
ination of conscience twice a day, the visit in common to 
the Blessed Sacrament, spiritual reading, the rosary, the 
Chaplet of the Seven Dolors, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, a day of retreat every first Sunday, 
weekly confession and frequent Communion. As becomes 
followers of the Cross, there is no distinction in dress or 
condition, in rank or title; all meet on terms of perfect 
equality. 

These Constitutions and rules were approved in 1889 
for a period of seven years at the end of which time the 
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decree of approbation was granted to the Institute, and 
its Constitutions approved in perpetuum. 

The clouds that hung over our country in 1861 caused 
many parents, especially those in the South, to send their 
daughters to boarding schools. St. Mary’s was soon 
taxed to its utmost capacity, and in 1862 the first of the 
present group of buildings was erected. This marks the 
beginning of the brick and stone age as all previous struc- 
tures were frame. During the next decade or two, follow 
in rapid suecession the musie hall, Lourdes hall, kitchen, 
laundry, dairy, west wing and convent. Later, additions 
were made to some of these and to the rectory; a new 
novitiate was planned; a larger steam house was decided 
upon. St. Angela’s Hall, a well-equipped gymnasium, 
was the next venture, followed by the Sisters’ Infirmary, 
St. Joseph’s hall and Collegiate hall. The gem of the 
group is the chapel of Our Lady of Loreto, a church in 
Romanesque style, of which any city parish might justly 
be proud. 

Besides the material prosperity which the Civil War 
period brought to the Academy, it furnished an outlet for 
a new line of activities--the care of the sick—which has 
been carried down to the present day. In October, 1861, 
when Governor Morton of Indiana, at the suggestion of 
General Lew Wallace (a life-long friend of the com- 
munity) asked for Sisters to go to the front to take care 
of the sick and wounded soldiers, Mother Angela, with 
five companions, started at once for Paducah, Kentucky. 
The next few days saw others hastening south, and 
before peace was restored to the land eighty Sisters of 
Holy Cross had exchanged the work of the classroom and 
cloister for the stirring scenes and grewsome experiences 
of war-hospitals. Two laid down their lives the first year, 
martyrs to duty, and the ranks are gradually thinning out 
until only twelve remain. These have been pensioned by 
a grateful government and decorated with medals of 
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honor by the Grand Army of the Republic. Archbishop 
Ireland ,who saw active service as chaplain during the 
war, and who consequently knows the work done, has 
said: ‘*The soldiers venerated the Sisters, and never 
since have they ceased repeating their praise. There were 
other priests and other Sisters in the war; those of the 
Holy Cross made up the greater part of the roster; none 
excelled them in daring feats and religious fervor; no 
other order made for the purpose sacrifices as did the 
Holy Cross.’’ 

This story was repeated in the Spanish-American war, 
but instead of untrained volunteers, the Sisters who 
responded to this call were trained nurses and skilled 
druggists. Before the Civil War the community confined 
itself to teaching. After the war they continued caring 
for the sick, built up-to-date hospitals and opened train- 
ing schools for nurses in connection with these. 

The growth along educational lines has been steady and 
satisfactory. Many openings have had to be refused on 
account of the scarcity of vocations—the ery of all com- 
munities. There are one thousand Sisters of Holy Cross 
working in the archdioceses of Baltimore, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, and in the dioceses of Alton, 
Belleville, Boise, Columbus, Dallas, Davenport, Fort 
Wayne, Galveston, Harrisburg, Los Angeles, Peoria, 
Richmond, Sacramento, and Salt Lake. They conduct 
over sixty institutions including one college, two normal 
schools, sixteen boarding schools, forty acadamies and 
parish schools, seven hospitals and four orphanages. 

Since the opening of Collegiate Hall at St. Mary’s, in 
1904, eighty young women have taken their degrees and 
the classes show a marked increase in numbers and efli- 
ciency every year. The academies offer the usual four- 
year high-school course with the alternative of a two or 
three year commercial course. Some of the boarding 
academies carry the pupils two years beyond the high- 
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school work. Where the teachers are engaged in parish 
schools they plan their classes as required by the diocesan 
school board. In all schools conducted by the Holy Cross 
Sisters, the first half hour of the day is given to religious 
instruction by every teacher in her own class. Once a 
week general instructions in Christian Doctrine are given 
by a priest. 

The Sisters are trained during their novitiate and 
scholastic for their future work as religious and as teach- 
ers. The Congregation has drawn up a plan of study 
based upon the best principles of pedagogy. The Great 
Teacher is their Model. They are shown His method of 
imparting knowledge; His use of the story or parable; 
His object lessons; His nature-studies. 

To gain strength for the active life demanded of relig- 
ious teachers in these days, the Sisters depend upon the 
Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of His love. All day long 
from sunrise to sunset, there are ‘‘Sisters Adorers’’ 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Two and two, they take 
their places every hour daily before the altar. At 
St. Mary’s, in every house of the Holy Cross—the weekly 
hour of adoration is made, thus insuring perpetual adora- 
tion. This custom dates back to 1854 when nocturnal 
adoration was established. The Sisters in this exercise 
pray, not for individual needs, but for the community, that 
through its members and its teachings the Kingdom of 
God may be spread throughout our beautiful land, and 
the little ones of Christ suffered to come unto Him 
through Christian education! 

This is perhaps the secret of whatever little success has 
blessed the work of the Sisters of Holy Cross in the 
United States during the past seven decades. 

S. M. A. 


RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION OF PUPILS 
IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


The zealous worker in the educational field welcomes 
every genuine test of efficiency which can be applied to 
our schools and school systems. He knows how inade- 
quate and unsuitable are some of the standards by which 
success or failure of the elementary schools is often meas- 
ured. While in a given case, through deference to estab- 
lished criteria of judgment, he may refer to such indica- 
tions of efficiency as excellent equipment, superior quality 
of instruction, and success of the graduates, he realizes 
that these points do not give complete assurance of the 
success of the school. He is inclined to feel that the test 
implied by their enumeration is more appropriate to a 
higher and more specialized form of education such as the 
college or university. 

The elementary school with its definite aim to provide 
instruction in the rudiments of learning should be pri- 
marily tested, it would seem, as to how well or ill it fulfills 
its mission to educate the majority of the children it 
receives. Apart from such important questions as the 
quality of the instruction given in the school, the character 
of its administration, and the success of those who have 
completed the course, this significant item remains to be 
accounted for, viz. what percentage of the pupils have 
received the full benefit of the school? Or perhaps the 
question may be stated more clearly in this way. If all 
other elements are present in a given school or system 
such as are implied by superior equipment, administra- 
tion, and scholarship, and only a small proportion of the 
pupils receive the full course, while the majority receive 
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only one-half or two-thirds of it, the school is in that pro- 
portion failing in its mission to do its full duty to all. 

The study of all the processes of retardation and elimi- 
nation sets about to determine the efficiency of the school 
in this respect. It purposes to ascertain the number of 
those whom the elementary school has educated only in 
part, the reasons why these pupils have failed to enjoy 
the entire benefits of the course, and to propose means 
for a more satisfactory fulfilment of the mission of the 
school—to give an elementary education to all the chil- 
dren. That interest in the study is widespread, and that 
the greatest importance is attached to it, is evident from 
the number of publications and treatises dealing with it, 
and from the attention commanded by it in the reports 
of school superintendents and civil authorities throughout 
this country. In a bibliography courteously supplied by 
the National Bureau of Education at Washington for the 
preparation of this paper are found, under the heading of 
Backward and Retarded Children, references to fifty-two 
treatises on various phases of the subject, and in another, 
under Retardation and Elimination, sixty-two treatises, 
all of which have been written within the last decade, 
since 1900. 

The results of this study have shown that, in this coun- 
try particularly, the public schools are supplying an edu- 
cation not to all of the children they receive, but to about 
one-half of them, that while all are compelled by law to 
attend school and the course prescribed covers a period 
of eight years, the great majority of pupils attend for five 
or six years and do not complete the course. According to 
one student of the problem, Mr. Leonard P. Ayres, author 
of ‘‘ Laggards in Our Schools,’’ ten per cent of the children 
leave when thirteen years of age, forty per cent when 
fourteen, fifty per cent of the remainder when fifteen, and 
fifty per cent of that remainder when sixteen; or in speak- 
ing of them by grades, the general tendency in American 
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school systems is to keep all of the children for the fifth 
grade, to drop half by the eighth, and to carry one in ten 
to the high school. It is found that conditions vary 
greatly in different parts of the country, and that retarda- 
tion and elimination are not known in certain localities to 
the same extent as in others. For instance, in Quincy, 
Mass., for every ten beginners in the elementary school 
eight reached the eighth grade, whereas in Camden, N. J., 
for every ten beginners only two completed the eighth 
grade. The various studies, however, have awakened the 
educational world to the existence of a most serious 
problem, and have been fruitful in encouraging further 
efforts looking towards its solution. As there are many 
important phases of this twofold subject, any of which 
could profitably occupy our entire time, we shall here try 
to see, first, the application of the subject to our schools, 
second, the most potent factors working towards retarda- 
tion and elimination, and finally, the remedies suggested 
to overcome them. 

Every teacher is familiar with the dull, the backward, 
the defective, and the retarded children, and anxious for 
suggestions to ameliorate their condition. So are all 
teachers, principals and pastors conscious of the great 
number of the eliminated, those who for one reason or 
another leave school before reaching the last grade. 
As one factor affects the other very perceptibly—the 
retarded being among the most ready to leave school— 
and as both are an index of the efficiency of our schools 
in giving an elementary education to our children, the 
causes producing them, and the conditions aggravating 
them ought to be our first concern, that knowing them 
we may intelligently combat and overcome them. For 
obvious reasons we shall confine our attention to the 
elementary schools. 

The ‘retarded we accept to include all those children 
who are behind their proper or normal grades. They may 
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have begun school late, or have failed of promotion; at 
any rate, they are all over age for their grades, and when 
they reach the age of fourteen have not completed the 
entire course. Those who leave before finishing the 
course are the eliminated, and it would appear from the 
data we possess for our Catholic school systems that both 
classes of children are with us to an alarming extent. 
The statistics available for the study of this condition 
in our schools are very meager. Comparatively few of 
the reports of the diocesan superintendents and school 
boards are made public, and these few are wanting in the 
most essential details for the study of this problem. We 
are not criticizing the reports, for they are excellent in 
many and most respects, and are of the greatest utility 
to the dioceses concerned and the Catholic system gener- 
ally, and we could scarcely expect that they would incor- 
porate at this early stage in the study of a new problem 
the details which are deemed necessary. They do, how- 
ever, throw light on the situation, and although those at 
hand for the preparation of this paper were representa- 
tive of the eastern portion of the country, perhaps they 
can be said to picture the general condition of our schools. 
To take one point alone on which some of the diocesan 
reports offer information, i. e., the distribution of children 
in the different grades of a diocesan system. We cannot 
tell from this either the number retarded, or the num- 
ber eliminated, but we can derive some idea of the preva- 
lence and extent of the two processes. In one diocese 
there are over 62,000 children enrolled in the elementary 
schools; 37,000, or over half of the entire enrollment are 
contained in the first three grades, and the greatest enroll- 
ment is in the first grade. The decrease in numbers is 
very marked from the fourth to the fifth grade, almost 
a half, and from the sixth to the seventh the falling off in 
numbers is one-half, as it is also from the seventh to the 
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eighth grade. At the time these numbers were recorded 
there were ninety-two per cent more children in the first 
than in the highest or eighth grade. 

In another diocese very similar conditions obtain. 
Sixty-three per cent of the entire number of children in 
the schools are in the first three grades, and the largest 
number for any grade is in the first. Those in the eighth 
grade are eight per cent of the number in the first grade. 
The falling off in numbers is most marked from the sixth 
to the seventh grade, the latter containing less than half 
as many as the former. The numbers, however, for the 
seventh and eighth grades are not so variant; there is a 
decrease, but not nearly as great as between the two pre- 
vious grades. These statistics have been compared with 
those of two other dioceses which show practically the 
same characteristics in the distribution of children by 
grades. 

Of course it is expected that the greatest number of 
children will be recorded in grade one. That is the general 
condition in elementary school systems. We do not intend 
to infer by making these comparisons of figures that since 
the number of those in the higher grades is so much 
smaller than those in the lower, retardation or elimination 
has occurred in inverse proportion, or caused the thinning 
out. Owing to the increase in population there are more 
in the first grade now than there were eight years ago 
when the older children entered, and the ranks of the 
latter could have been affected by death. And we know 
also that those in grade one are not all beginners, some 
have been in the grade previous to the present school 
year, for it is estimated that in no other grade is there 
such a large percentage of repeaters. 

The figures nevertheless, in addition to other items of 
information, indicate a condition of vital interest for the 
process of retardation. The swollen numbers in the pri- 
mary grades may be partly caused by retardation, but 
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they certainly are in turn a means of promoting the evil. 
Indirectly they mean overcrowding, according to the 
reports of our superintendents. Were they supplemented 
with details as to the ages of the pupils in the grades and 
the number of beginners each year, the calculation of the 
number of the retarded would not be difficult. The estima- 
tion of the number eliminated and the determining of 
their relation to the whole number of pupils, would also 
be rendered possible. From the present condition of the 
statistics it does not seem feasible to construct even the 
supposititious cases such as were used by Mr. Ayres and 
Dr. Thorndike in making their calculations for public 
schools. Some comfort may be had in the present unfor- 
tunate situation, however, and that is that while the 
supposititious case may be instructive, and may often 
approach the actual, ‘‘de facto,’’ it shot far of the mark 
in regard to some city systems of schools. 

Mr. Frank P. Bachman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, in the Educational Review, 
June, 1910, supplies the facts connected with those two 
processes for the schools of the city of Cleveland, and 
compares them with the calculations of Mr. Ayres and 
Dr. Thorndike for the same city. Mr. Bachman says: 
‘*Both Dr. Thorndike and Mr. Ayres estimate the per cent 
of retention or of elimination in any given system through 
using the number of probable beginners as the basis of 
determining the number that should be in any given grade 
and through finding what per cent the membership of a 
given grade is of the number of probable beginners. To 
find the probable number of beginners in any system, 
Dr. Thorndike takes the average of the membership of the 
first three grades. To be sure he assumes to employ an 
elaborate system of correctives, yet the above is the 
essence of his method. On the other hand, Mr. Ayres 
finds the number of probable beginners in a given system 
by taking the ‘‘average of the generations of the ages 
seven to twelve in the school membership of the system.”’ 
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“If determined by Dr. Thorndike’s method, the num- 
ber of beginners in the elementary schools of Cleveland 
for 1908-09 would be 9,848; and if estimated by Mr. 
Ayres’s method, it would be 6,608; whereas, in fact, the 
number of beginners was 8,504. In this particular case it 
appears that Dr. Thorndike’s method gives 1,344 or 15.8 
per cent too many, while Mr. Ayres’s yields 1,896 or 22.3 
per cent too few beginners. 

‘*When the per cent of retention in the eighth grade is 
determined, in the case of Cleveland for 1908-09 in view 
of Dr. Thorndike’s method, it is 37.6 per cent, while Mr. 
Ayres’s method gives the per cent remaining as 56; 
whereas taking the actual number of beginners as the 
basis of determining the degree of retention would indi- 
cate 5.9 per cent greater holding power than the use of 
Dr. Thorndike’s method, and 12.5 per cent less than Mr. 
Ayres’s method—difference in holding power not insig- 
nificant in judging of the efficiency of a school system.’’ 

Mr. Bachman also shows that in regard to the number 
of retarded there is a great variance between fact and 
theory, the number of those repeating being 14.5 per cent 
of total registration as contrasted with 20.2 per cent 
estimated by Mr. Ayres. 

In offering this contrast between fact and theory it 
may be well to note that had not the theorists furnished 
us with their calculations the masters of facts might not 
have been stirred to action. The so-called theorists served 
a good purpose in opening the new field and commanding 
study of these problems. Since it is easy to ascertain 
the exact number of beginners in any system, the num- 
ber of retarded, and the number of eliminated, we may 
repeat with the writer quoted above, ‘‘it ought not to be 
long before there would be no need of a theoretical method 
of determination.’’ 

The study of this aspect of the problem i. e., the extent 
of retardation and elimination in our Catholic schools 
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should be one of our earliest and most productive tasks. 
It would most logically be assigned to the community 
inspectors and local principals for the schools under 
their care, and not to the superintendents of great dio- 
cesan systems, although the direction and encouragement 
of the latter would be required. Knowledge of the extent 
in various localities and in the schools of different com- 
munities would furnish the finest material for the caleula- 
tions of the superintendent, and from the studies of the 
latter a basis would be established for calculation on a 
larger scale. The means would then be at hand for mak- 
ing a comparative study in Catholic and public school 
systems. Until such data are supplied for separate and 
distinct localities nothing more, it appears to us, can be 
done than approach the question by means of hypotheses 
and supposititious cases. 

The factors working towards retardation and elimina- 
tion are, however, very much the same in all our schools, 
and if the evil consequences are to be averted their causes 
must be recognized, and, if possible, removed. The respon- 
sibility entailed rests upon all engaged in school work, 
upon superintendents, inspectors, principals and teachers. 
It calls for such efficient schoo] management that shall not 
lose sight of any child, that shall study and record his 
progress from the time he enters school until he leaves, 
for this is a problem with immediate and serious effects 
both for the child and for the school. For the child 
retardation often means the beginning of his dislike for 
school, the decline of interest in his work, the loss of 
confidence in his mental powers, the preference for other 
occupations, and the desire to leave; for the school, 
retardation means the crowded classes, the problem of the 
repeaters, the thinning of ranks in the higher grades; and 
most important of all for the Catholic child and the Cath- 
olic school, the prevalence of these two processes means 
that of that Christian training, intellectual, moral and re- 
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ligious, which in our elementary schools is already reduced 
to a minimum, only a portion can be imparted. In other 
words, for us the question of retardation and of elimina- 
tion has an added significance in affecting the efficiency 
of the most important auxiliary of the Church in her 
conquest of souls. 

The factors causing retardation and elimination we 
have said are much the same everywhere, but as all 
schools and localities have their own peculiar problems so 
particular circumstances will arise to affect this question 
which will demand special study and treatment. Our 
immediate occupation, then, must be to study and investi- 
gate in the various parts of our country and in the 
different systems of schools, why children fail, why they 
are dull, and why they leave school. These facts when 
obtained will be assuredly of the highest directive value, 
and may perhaps determine a method of procedure in 
treating the problem not yet contemplated by its present 
students. 

‘‘When we seek to analyze the causes which are respon- 
sible for the conditions which have been discussed,’’ says 
Mr. Ayres, ‘‘we find the field a difficult one. There is no 
one cause for retardation nor can we say that any one 
cause is preponderant. Late entrance is a potent factor, 
irregular attendance is another. In both cases time lost 
through illness plays an important part. Certain physical 
defects are responsible for a part of the backwardness. 
On the basis of the investigation conducted in New York 
we can say that in general children suffering from physi- 
cal defects which are recorded in that city by the school 
physicians make nearly nine per cent slower progress 
than do the children who are found on examination to 
have no defects. Children having some sort of defects, 
adenoids, for instance, are retarded still more.’’ 

For Catholic schools most of the above can be repeated, 
excepting perhaps the item of late entrance. We have not 
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the same difficulty in obtaining children at an early age. 
In fact very often the age for admission in our schools 
prevents some who desire to register even earlier. 
Another factor, which has not been found a potent cause 
of retardation in some public schools, although alleged 
as such in others, and in ours, is the number of foreign 
children. On this point Mr. Ayres informs us as the 
result of investigation in New York: ‘‘It has been con- 
clusively shown that ignorance of the English language 
is a handicap that is quickly and easily overcome, and has 
little influence on retardation.’’ 

In our enquiries as to the causes of retardation in 
Catholic schools this was one of the most commonly 
reported. These children were found hard to grade. 
Many of them had begun their education in foreign 
schools and entered ours at the age of ten or twelve. The 
great error which accounts for the number of retarded in 
this class, is placing the newcomers in grades lower than 
those in which they normally belong, merely on account 
of their ignorance of English. The recommendations and 
the actual experience of those who have been most suc- 
cessful with them, direct that they be given the benefit of 
special instruction in English without neglect of their 
other studies, and not that they be placed with much 
younger children in the lower grades, where with the 
beginnings of the study of English they must repeat the 
rudiments they had elsewhere learned. 

The customary systems of promotion are, furthermore, 
fruitful sources of retardation and elimination. Failure 
means repetition, and frequent repetition tends to swell 
the number of the eliminated. Since we know what is the 
extent of failure in the public schools—one-sixth of all 
the children, according to some estimates—and see that 
in ours in different schools and classes it is as much as 
one-sixth or one-eighth, and are at a loss to know whether 
it be caused by an overcrowded curriculum, by lack of 
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attention to the backward, by the method of grading, we 
ought to be most attentive to the movements in progress 
for the revision of the courses of study and the system of 
promotion, so as to adjust the elementary education to 
the needs of the average and normal] child. In the situa- 
tion at present it is generally admitted that there is too 
much rigidity, and too strong an effort to make the child 
suit the system, rather than the system suit the child. 

Alarmed at the number of non-promotions in New York 
City, the Bureau of Municipal Research recently under- 
took an investigation of the question, and consulted some 
seventy-six educators of the country as to their views and 
experience in the matter. As the result of this co-opera- 
tive study it was concluded: ‘‘that the one and only solu- 
tion of the problem of retardation is individual atten- 
tion—not individual instruction in the general sense of 
the term, but a study by the teacher of each child’s defic- 
iences and their causes, the elimination of these causes, 
and perhaps irregular individual promotions, in addition 
to the stated regular promotions.’’ 

As an evidence of the importance attached to the ques- 
tion of promotions, we may add that forty-six out of the 
seventy-six superintendents consulted signified their 
intention to discuss it in their next report. Almost all 
have departed from the older systems of promotion, 
and employ various methods to prevent retardation and 
failure of promotion. ‘‘Of the seventy-six educators, 
sixty-six require that special attention be given to the 
pupils in danger of failing, fourteen have special ‘catch 
up’ classes, and ten have vacation school classes for non- 
promoted children.’’ In reference to the efficiency of the 
vacation school the superintendent of Rutland, Vt., is 
quoted as saying that ninety per cent of the school chil- 
dren who attend four weeks of vacation school are pro- 
moted, and about ninety per cent of those thus promoted 
make good in the advanced grade the following year. In 
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this way, it was said, very few pupils in the fifth grade 
and above really failed in doing one year’s work. 

It is noteworthy that forty-five of the educators expect 
the principal to see each pupil before marking him for 
non-promotion. Thirty-two expect the principal to require 
written explanation by the teacher as to each child before 
it may be held back. Thirty report that the written 
explanation gives the name of each child and the cause or 
causes of his non-promotion. 

We should agree most eagerly with these regulations in 
regard to the office and duties of the principal in supervis- 
ing all promotions, maintaining the standards established 
by his school, and preventing the grave consequences 
which come from repeated failures. With him would also 
rest the duty of recording the school history of the child, 
and averting in each case the possibility of leaving school 
before the course has been completed. The teacher, we 
judge, can also show his best influence here. Not waiting 
until the last year of school life to develop it, he should 
by his constant association with the child seek to fasten 
upon him the power of the school and school surround- 
ings, so that he will regret to leave—regret to part with 
the good things and noble teachers he has learned to 
respect and to love, and whose sympathy he has under- 
stood. Someone has said that the highest qualification of 
the teacher is sympathy—sympathy with the child’s 
wants and needs, knowing them and administering unto 
them. On this standard could any teacher hope to be 
better qualified than the Catholic and especially the 
religious, whose life is dedicated to the service of others, 
sympathy with whom is impossible without love, and 
service incomplete without sacrifice? 

And what school should be more attractive than ours, 
or to take firmer hold on the affections of the child! An 
integral part of a great teaching institution, its best 
lessons are associated with the deepest things in child 
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life and nature, and its rudest tasks are blessed and made 
holy by the approval of a Master whose infinite love 
embraces first the innocent and the young. With efficient 
teachers, and it is our sacred duty to have no other kind, 
the Catholic school should be the children’s paradise, the 
‘*Paradisetto,’’ as an ancient Catholic school was called, 
or the ‘‘Casa Jocosa,’’ like a famous Italian school of the 
Renaissance, where the brightest years of life were not 
darkened by dull or uninteresting tasks, but made 
brighter and happier in a wholesome Catholic environ- 
ment. With its noble traditions for free elementary edu- 
eation which go back to early apostolic times, to the 
parish school of Edessa, where in the second century the 
priest Protegenes taught little children the elements of 
learning and Christian Doctrine, our Catholic school of 
today ought to be in this, as in any other question affect- 
ing the efficiency of the common schools, the first to profit 
by every worthy effort for advancement. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


If the perfect whole of truth is to be attained in eternity 
alone, then all life is made up of a series of approxima- 
tions to truth. To me, the Summer School of the Catholic 
University was one of these approximations, a marked 
and brilliant one. Though a Catholic all my life and a 
religious for twenty-five years, this Summer School of the 
Catholic University of America was a new revelation to 
me of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Among the Sisters gathered there from north to south 
and from ocean to ocean of this vast continent and trained 
in Orders and Congregations owing their existence to 
founders and foundresses from all over the world, 
amongst the reverend professors and their co-workers 
brought from many lands and many alma maters, there 
yet breathed forth but one spirit, one heart, one soul, a 
truly divine unity in all-embracing Catholicity. 

The Catholic University has had its vicissitudes, not 
unknown to those afar, and it was with wondering ques- 
tion in their minds that many accepted of this first tenta- 
tive hospitality to nuns, waiting to learn of it through 
personal contact. But three days had hardly passed 
before a general confidence was won, a confidence which 
united all hearts and continued to deepen on unto the end 
of those fruitful five weeks. And frequent subject of con- 
versation among the Sisters was the general growing 
sense of all that the Catholic University now means, of 
the orthodoxy, mental power, fervor of spirit and gen- 
erous devotedness amongst the faculties; best of all, of 
the unity, holiness, Catholicity and apostolicity reigning 
there. 
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As Monsignor Shahan received those streams of Sisters 
pouring into the University grounds on the two days pre- 
vious to the actual opening of the Summer School, there 
may well have flashed across his mental vision the simili- 
tude of the river-lock withdrawn and the consequent pour- 
ing forth of all the waters. The Catholic University has 
withdrawn its barriers, and the teaching Sisters of the 
United States and Canada have joyfully entered and over- 
flowed its halls! But this is hardly a fair comparison, 
because the Catholic University has done so much more 
than merely open its gates; it has extended us—we will 
not say a royal, but a Christian welcome. The sense of 
the timeliness of this Summer School, of the gaping need 
it now begins to fill, of the great promise it holds forth, 
and the consequent feelings of relief, contentment, even 
joy, seemed to rise from all hearts like an essence, per- 
vading the atmosphere. How many of us said, first to our 
own souls, and then more expansively to each other: 
‘‘Happily now, no more universities and professors and 
correspondence courses for us but those provided by Holy 
Mother Church!’’ 

The exigencies of the times are making such demands 
upon the teaching Sisters as to strain their endurance to 
the snapping point. To save the faith of our children, and 
often, indeed, of their parents, the grade schools are not 
enough. The Catholic Educational Association in Chicago 
last July sufficiently demonstrated that Catholic high 
schools must follow in every city and town over this vast 
country; and high school and academy teachers should 
themselves have had a college education. Hence, for 
another twenty-five years to come, in order to prepare 
the needed teachers and establish the new high schools, 
labors even heroic are called for and every assistance 
possible from God and Holy Mother Church. They have 
come to our aid in this present action of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 
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The classes of the Summer School began promptly, as 
scheduled, at eight o’clock Monday morning, July third, 
and continued in an orderly and systematic way not 
expected in the initial stage of any undertaking. The thir- 
teen courses in Education were especially rich: Princi- 
ples of Education and Primary Methods by Dr. Shields, 
with his widely known erudition, experience and conta- 
gious enthusiasm; the valuable History of Education I 
and II by such able scholars as Dr. Turner and Dr. 
MeCormick; the intensely interesting Psychology of Edu- 
cation, full of stimulation and suggestion to teachers, 
from the original genius of Dr. Moore; and Miss 
Maguire’s excellent and most helpful course in Methods 
of Training the Backward Child; while the charm of the 
one subject supreme in all hearts, Methods of Teaching 
Religion, and its masterly development by Dr. Pace, were 
attested by the largest gathering of any of the individual 
classes, quite overflowing the great capacity of McMahon 
Hall’s Museum, and despite the necessary absence of the 
Geometry, English and Latin students, whose classes were 
in session at the same hour. There were large and enthu- 
siastic classes for both the Philosophy Courses: Dr. 
Pace’s originality and concrete method of presentation in 
the General Psychology and Dr. Turner’s erystal clear- 
ness in his method of imparting Logic, were frequent sub- 
jects of conversation and praise among the student Sis- 
ters. Of the Science courses I had no personal experience 
but heard only praise of the professors, and the same of 
the Art, Music, and Library Science Courses. The Sisters 
had full benefit of all the advantages of a great university 
—of its well-filled laboratories, its unusually fine libra- 
ries, the assiduous attention of the Registrar and all 
the officials of the University, thoughtful consideration 
every where—while the Rt. Rev. Rector and the Faculty 
seemed to give themselves up unreservedly to providing 
for our every need. 
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But perhaps what touched the Sisters most of all was 
the evident solicitude of the Rt. Rev. Rector and his Rev- 
erend Associates that all should be carried on with rever- 
ent regard to the consecrated, religious life of the Sisters. 
They were given full opportunity for their various relig- 
ious exercises, at least morning and evening, and, at any 
time, intercourse with Our Blessed Lord in the tabernacle. 
The beautiful chapel of Divinity Hall is endeared to them 
by precious graces received there, not the least of which 
were the fervent exhortations delivered by the Rt. Rev. 
Rector on the duties and privileges of the religious life. 

Of the professors it is only truth to say that their evi- 
dent ability, their devotion to their work, and the gener- 
osity with which they gave their time are beyond praise. 
It was palpable that God’s blessing hovered lovingly over 
this first session of the Summer School. Peace pervaded 
all its halls, ‘‘that peace which the world cannot give,’’ 
and even joy. Cause enough for rejoicing! It was a 
great need supplied; it was a new work begun for God and 
souls; divine love united all hearts and held forth rainbow 
promise of God’s continued benediction. One of the Sis- 
ters remarked that it seemed as if something of the spirit 
of the first Christians lived amongst us there in Divinity 
and McMahon Halls, and who will gainsay her? It 
remains now for all to do what they can to further the 
suecess of the Sisters’ College, already begun under 
immense difficulties but with the indefatigable zeal of 
those whose labors and prayers have at last brought it 
about. Every great work has its pioneers, and we all 
know to whose untiring zeal the Correspondence Courses 
and the Summer School and the Sisters College are espe- 
cially due. God prosper them all and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, now truly our alma mater! 

Ursuuines or St. Ursuta Convent, 
1339 East McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The first session of the Summer School at the Catholic Uni- 
versity was officially opened Sunday July 2, and was closed 
Sunday, August 8. On both occasions all the members of the 
School attended Solemn High Mass, celebrated in the Chapel 
of Divinity College by the Rt. Rev. Rector, who also delivered 
an appropriate address. Lectures, laboratory work and other 
exercises began Monday, July 3, and continued, on five days of 
each week, until August 5. With the exception of a few courses 
given in Caldwell Hall, the work was conducted in McMahon 
Hall. The school day lasted from 8. a. m. to 6 p. m., with a 
recess of two hours at noon. 

A list of instructors and a program of the courses were pub- 
lished in the May number of the Review. It was later found 
necessary to supply courses in Greek and these were given by 
Rev. George W. Hoey, 8. 8S. An additional instructor in Latin 
was also secured, Rev. Benjamin F. Marcetteau, 8S. S. The 
total number of instructors was 24, including 6 lecturers who 
are not members of the University staff. The officers of the 
Summer School Faculty were: Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., 
Dean; Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., Vice-Dean; Rev. Patrick 
J. McCormick, Ph. D., Secretary; Mr. Charles F. Borden, Reg- 
istrar. In all, 36 courses were given: 32 of 25 lectures each, 3 
of five lectures each, and 1 course of ten lectures—a total of 825 
lectures. The laboratory exercises included 50 hours each in 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology. At the close of each course, 
a written examination was taken by students who desired 
academic credits counting for degrees. A series of evening lec- 
tures (illustrated) was given by Very Rev. A. P. Doyle, Su- 
perior of the Apostolic Mission House. 


STUDENTS 


In accordance with the preliminary announcement, the 
School was open only to the teaching Sisterhoods and to women 
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teachers in public or private schools. The total registration 
was 284; of this number 255 were religious, representing 23 or- 
ders or congregations ; 29 were lay teachers. According to na- 
tionality: the United States had 274 representatives; Canada, 
9; England, 1. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Religious (23): Cincinnati 
Benedictines Cleveland 
Blessed Sacrament Concordia 
Charity Covington 
Charity of the B. V. M.. Dallas 
Charity of the Incarnate 
Word 
Divine Providence 
Dominicans 
Gray Nuns of the Cross. k 
Holy Child Fall River 
Holy Cross Galveston 
Holy Names Harrisburg 
Humility of Mary Hartford 
Immaculate Heart 
Jesus Mary 


Leavenworth 
London, Ontario 
Louisville 
tion of 
Providence 
St. Francis 


Ogdensburg 
Oklahoma 


Baker City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Quebec 
Richmond 
St. Augustine .......... 


| 
| 
Mercy ................. 52 Lead 
St. Joseph ............ 81 Nashville .............. 2 
Ursulines ............. 6 New Orleans ........... 4 
Lay Teachers.. ......... 29 New York .............. 
Dioceses (56) : 
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Massachusetts .......... 


San Antonio ........... 5 
4 Minnesota ............. 4 
1 New Hampshire ........ 1 
Westminster (Eng.)..... 1 New Jersey ............ 17 
Wilmington ............ 2 North Carolina ........ 5 
Vie. Ap. North Carolina... 5 5 
12 

States (81): 3 
Alabama 4 Pennsylvania .......... 36 
Arizona 1 Rhode Island ........... 1 
Connecticut ............ 6 South Dakota........... 2 


District of Columbia.... 29 


13 

Virginia 6 


The religious were accommodated in Albert Hall, Caldwell 
Hall, St. Thomas’ College and the Apostolic Mission House, on 
the grounds of the University; in Trinity College, Holy Cross 
Academy, the Benedictine Convent, the Dominican Convent, 
Sacred Heart Academy, St. Catherine’s, the Immaculata Sem- 
inary and Georgetown Convent. They were provided with every 
facility for the performance of their religious duties and of 
the exercises special to each community. The usual weekly de- 
votions, with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, were held 
in the chapel of Divinity College. 

Efficient assistance was rendered by the Welcome Committee 
of the National Catholic Woman’s Circle who met the Sisters 
on their arrival and directed them to their respective places 
of residence. For courtesies extended in the way of transpor- 
tation, acknowledgement is due the City and Suburban Line of 
the Washington Railway and Electric Company and the Mt. 
Vernon and Marshall Hall Steamboat Company. 

Pleasant and instructive excursions were conducted for the 
sisters on the holidays. The Capitol, Library of Congress, 
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U. 8S. Treasury, Bureau of Printing and Engraving, were each 
visited and their features pointed out by efficient guides. On 
July 8, all enjoyed a delightful sail to Mount Vernon, where 
they were cordially received by the superintendent of the 
grounds who personally showed them over the historic site. 
The Sisters placed a beautiful wreath on the tomb of 
George Washington. July 13, President Taft received the entire 
student body at the White House, and greeted each sister and 
lay teacher individually. His Excellency, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Diomede Falconio, favored the School with his presence 
on the afternoon of Sunday, July 9. On this occasion the stu- 
dents congregated in the Chapel of Divinity Hall and listened 
to an inspiring address from the Delegates who afterward 
imparted the Apostolic Benediction. Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament followed at which His Excellency presided. 
Tuesday, August 1, His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Chancellor of the University, visited the Summer School, and 
was tendered a reception by the professors and students. The 
Rt. Rev. Rector made the address of welcome to the Cardinal 


who responded with an enthusiastic discourse on the signifi- 
cance of the First Session of the University Summer School. 
At the close of the exercises each student was presented to the 
Cardinal. 


Patrick J. McCormick, 
Secretary. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


CHICAGO MEETING OF CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association, held in Chicago June 25-29, has been declared the 
most successful meeting in the history of the Association. Dele- 
gates from all parts of the country attended, representing the 
principal archdioceses and dioceses, the teaching orders of 
men and women, and the leading Catholic educational insti- 
tutions from the universities down to the elementary schools. 
The sessions took place at De Paul University, the General 
Assembly and the Parish School Department occupying the 
College Theater, an immense auditorium, which was crowded 
daily. 

At the opening Mass Most Rev. Archbishop Quigley, of Chi- 
cago, tendered the delegates a cordial welcome, and paid a 
notable tribute to the great work of the Association. He said 
in part: “We of the pulpit are constantly holding before the 
eyes of our people, and urging upon them the attainment of the 
highest ideals of Catholie religious and social life in old and 
young, especially the young upon whom we rely for the better 
realization of these ideals in Catholie life. If Catholic ideals 
are ever to be realized, by what agency shall it be effected? By 
our Catholic schools mainly, though not wholly. Church, 
family and school are co-operating for the creation of the ideal 
Catholic life, but of this trinity of forces, hardly separable in 
action, the school is the most potent and far-reaching. True 
it is that the school cannot exert fully its powers for good 
without the support of the clergy and people from whom are 
to come the children and the material means to carry on the 
work of education with a success commensurate with the ability 
of the teacher. It is our part to build the schools and to equip 
them, so as to give the teacher the most favorable environment, 
and above all to place under the teacher the best possible 
children, prepared in home and Church for the formative work 
of the teacher. 
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“You teachers will admit that clergy and people are giving 
you the best possible aid in the prosecution of your work. Our 
schools are admirably built and equipped. Our children are 
the best in the world, even in the environment of our American 
cities, bright, docile, respectful of authority, obedient, affec- 
tionate, and altogether lovable. With these conditions existing 
generally, what shall I say of the results of your work, as it 
has been my duty and opportunity to observe them? From 
the kindergarten up through the graded school, high school 
and college to the university, it gives me pleasure to say, in the 
name of clergy and people, to you delegates, teachers and 
friends of Catholic education, of which you are the exponents, 
that its results have been in every department most gratifying 
and worthy of the highest commendation. The masses are 
being trained in the knowledge, love and service of God. Young 
hearts are being filled with holy thoughts, and young minds 
with the knowledge of holy things, and our whole national life 
is being leavened with Christian principles.” 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, president of the Associa- 
tion, delivered an inspiring address at the opening session. He 
reviewed the work of the Association, and showed its practical 
effects in gathering together and harmonizing the Catholic 
educational forces of this country. Although without any legis- 
lative power, the Association, he declared, had been the most 
potent agent in the movement for a thorough systematization 
of Catholic schools. 

The first paper to be read, “The Report of the Committee on 
Secondary Education,” by the Very Rev. James J. Burns, 
Cc. 8. C., Ph. D., sounded the keynote for one of the most fruitful 
discussions of the meeting. The present state of Catholic sec- 
ondary education in this country was clearly depicted with 
the aid of statistics gathered by the committee, and the means 
for the development of a system of central Catholic high schools 
were enthusiastically considered. This question recurred fre- 
quently in the general and departmental meetings, and invari- 
ably elicited an interesting expression of opinion and expe- 
rience. “The Pastor and Education in Advance of the Grade 
School,” by Very Rev. James F. Green, O. 8. A., sustained inter- 
est in the same question and like the first paper treated of the 
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matter of affiliation with non-Catholic institutions. In the 
discussion of these papers the following were heard: Very Rev. 
BE. A. Pace, of the Catholic University; Rev. Robert W. Brown, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. R. MeDevitt, of 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Rev. M. J. Dorney, of Chicago, and the 
Rt. Rey. Joseph Schrembs, Auxiliary Bishop of Grand Rapids. 

The Seminary Department throughout all of its meetings 
considered the Relation of the Seminary to Our Educational 
Problem. Papers were supplied by Very Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, 
Rey. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., of Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., and by Rey. Francis J. Van Antwerp, of Detroit, 
Mich., on various phases of this subject which for three days 
was very freely discussed. 

The College Department opened with the paper of Rev. Tim- 
othy Brosnahan, 8. J. (of Loyola College, Baltimore, Md.), on 
“The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Its Aims and Tendencies.” The administration of the fund 
established by Andrew Carnegie in 1905, was severely criticized 
as “furthering the interests of non-sectarian teaching, and 
tending to put the teaching profession in a condition of aca- 
demic subservience and slavish subjection.” In this department 
also, the Rev. Alphonsus Dress, of St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, Lowa, read a paper on “The Position Which Music 
Should Occupy in a College Course.” The different sections for 
the study of questions pertaining to Greek and Latin, Modern 
Languages, History and the Sciences, had their separate papers 
and discussions, 

In the Parish School Department Brother Luke Joseph, 
F. 8. C., of La Salle Academy, Kansas City, Mo., read the first 
paper entitled: “Our Children and Their Life Work.” Brother 
Marcellinus, of Fort Wagne, Md., and Brother Julian Xavier, 
of St. Xavier's College, Louisvillle, Ky., opened the discussion. 
Two other papers which prepared the delegates for an interest- 
ing exchange of opinion were: “Some Educational Errors,” by 
Rev. Robert B. Condon, D. D., of La Crosse, Wis., and “Retarda- 
tion and Elimination of Pupils in Our Schools,” by Rev. P. J. 
McCormick, Ph. D., of the Catholic University. Rev. Aloysius 
Garthoeffner, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Brother George Ebert, 8. M., of Dayton, Ohio, read 
very practical papers in this discussion. 
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The Superintendent’s Section of the Parish School Depart- 
ment held two important meetings. “Vocational Teaching in 
the Grammar Schools,” on which Very Rev. T. E. Shields, 
Ph. D., of the Catholic University reported, and “Should the 
Grammar School Course Be Shortened?” contributed by Rev. 
E. A. Lafontaine, chairman of the section, gave point and direc- 
tion to the deliberations of the superintendents and community 
inspectors who are members of this section. 

The Local Teachers’ Meetings on Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons were largely attended by the sisters, brothers and 
clergy. With the exception of the paper on “Frequent Com- 
munion of Students Promoted by Organization,” contributed 
by one of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, all of the papers 
were supplied by the teaching sisters attending the convention. 
They dealt with the practical problems of elementary school 
work, and a series of five treated the Aim of Elementary 
Education from different viewpoints. 

The resolutions of the Association embodied a deep appre- 
ciation of the cordial reception given by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop, the clergy and people of Chicago, and tendered thanks 
to the Vincentian Fathers for the use of De Paul University. 
Those of the General Association were as follows: 


1. Whereas, the Catholic Educational Association recog- 
nizes as its mission the furthering of Catholic education 
under the guidance of the Church; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge to His Holiness, the one 
accredited and infallible teacher of Truth, our fealty, our 
service and our devotion. 

2. Whereas, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching is a private educational agency which is attempt- 
ing to exercise an undue and an irresponsible supervision 
over the institutions of higher learning in this country, which 
aims at dechristianizing American education, which is, there- 
fore, a menace to our intellectual and moral wellbeing as a 
people; be it 

Resolved, That this Association deprecate the illiberal and 
sectarian attitude of the Foundation toward American uni- 
versities and colleges of standing and established repute. 
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3. Whereas, the desire of Catholic teachers to obtain 
advanced training is a healthy sign of progress; be it 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association the 
interests of Catholic education can be safeguarded against 
the prevailing naturalistic tendencies only by such instruc- 
tion being had under Catholic auspices. 

4. Whereas, excellent work is being done in the field of 
Catholic secondary education; be it 

Resolved, That this Association recognize and approve the 
development of the Catholic high school movement. 

5. Whereas, grave danger confronts our people in the 
unsound economic and sociological theories of the day and 
in the irreligious tendencies of modern educational methods; 
be it 

Resolved, That this Association urge upon Catholic teach- 
ers the necessity of directing their pupils to’Catholie institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

6. Whereas, the University Extension Movement, the Read- 
ing Circle Movement, and the Catholic Summer School Move- 
ment, constitute an educational fact of great importance and 


promise, insofar as they supplement the work of Catholic 
schools, academies and colleges; be it 

Resolved, That we recognize and commend these movements 
to the Catholic public. 


Resolutions of the Parish School Department: 


1. We testify to and recognize with filial gratitude the 
excellent results that have followed the recent legislation of 
our Holy Father, Pius X, in the matter of the early admis- 
sion of our children to the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

2. We urge upon pastors and teachers solicitous care of 
those children who seem to be especially favored by grace, 
that from their number there may come priestly and religious 
vocations to bless their work and to contribute to the spread 
of the kingdom of God in human life. 

3. We desire to emphasize the fact that the aim of elemen- 
tary education is discipline—the training of the will to habits 
of virtue, study, and industry. We protest against any ten- 
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dency to replace it by seeking to procure in the first place 
mere information or mere manual or mental efficiency. 

4. We recognize the need of reverence and respect for 
authority, if religious and civil institutions are to be firmly 
grounded. We demand them as the portion of the products 
of a Catholic system of education. 

5. Anxious to preserve the fruits of Catholic education in 
our parochial schools, and recognizing the imperative needs 
of the continued training of our Catholic youth in faith and 
morals during the perilous years of adolescence, we urge 
upon pastors and parents the establishment and development 
of Catholic secondary schools wherever existing conditions 
permit. 

6. Since good drawing and good penmanship give adequate 
training to eye and hand for elementary education and serve 
as efficient preparation for vocational training, we strongly 
recommend that these branches receive careful and constant 
attention in our schools. 

7. We protest against those influences that would lessen 
the attachment of the child to its home; against the debase- 
ment of its moral nature by vicious or indecent spectacles 
that seek the patronage of children, and we urge that the 
child’s love of home be fostered in every possible way, and 
that he be taught to appreciate and to love the art that has 
grown out of religion, the Christian art of this and of other 
centuries. 


DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Over 170 teachers of the Catholic schools of the diocese of 
Monterey and Los Angeles attended the Eighth Annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute of the diocese, which was held July 5-9, at 
Columbia Hall, Santa Monica. The Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, presided over all of the 
sessions of the Institute, and delivered many of the lectures. 
The program of lectures follows: 


July 5. Bishop Conaty, Opening Address. 
Prof. T. H. Kirk, A. M., formerly Superintendent of State 
Schools, Minn., “The Art of Reading.” Miss Mary Boyd 


| 
| 
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Ludlow, “Ear and Lip Training, and Phonics in the First 
Grade.” Mr. Thomas Lawler, Ph. D., of New York City, “The 
Teaching of American History.” Mr. H. P. Conway, A. M., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics, St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul, Minn., “Arithmetic.” Brother Leo, St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, Cal., “What is Literature?” 

July 6. Brother Leo, “The Teaching of Composition.” Miss 
Carrie Truslow, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal., “Demonstration Class, and Music in the Pri- 
mary Grades.” Miss Ludlow, “Reading and Literature: 
Story Telling in the Primary Grades.” Bishop Conaty, 
“Church Symbolism.” Prof. Kirk, “The Meaning, Form, and 
Spelling of Words.” Mr. Lawler, “The Philippines (Tllus- 
trated). 

July 7. Brother Leo, “The Basis of Correctness in English.” 
Bishop Conaty, “First Communion of Children.” Mr. Con- 
way, “High School Mathematics.” Miss Ludlow, “Dramatiza- 
tion and Busy Work in the Primary Grades.” Rev. John J. 
Ford, 8. J., of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Cal., 
“Catechetics and Character.” Mr. Lawler, “Japan.” (Illus- 
trated.) 

July 8. “The Religious Element in the Teaching of Literature.” 

Prof. Kirk, “Organized Civics.” Miss Truslow, “Selections 
and Music in the Grades.” Father Ford, “The Methods of 
Catechetics.” Bishop Conaty, “Literature.” 


DEATH OF EMINENT EDUCATOR 


The Rt. Rev. Denis J. Flynn, President Emeritus of Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., who died July 7, after a 
long illness, had been for many years one of our most active 
educational workers. While President of the College, from 
1894 until June of this year, he was a prominent figure in 
Catholic College circles, and an enthusiastic promoter of the 
Catholic Educational Association on whose executive board he 
long held office. During his presidency Mt. St. Mary’s has 
grown steadily, and invariably maintained its excellent tradi- 
tions for scholarship and Catholic training. 

Monsignor Flynn was a native of Titusville, Ky. He studied 
at “The Mountain,” making there his collegiate and seminary 
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courses. As a young priest he labored in St. Mary’s parish, 
and afterward in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Wilmington, where 
he was pastor until 1899 when called to the faculty of Mt. St. 
Mary’s. His elevation to the rank of Domestic Prelate with 
the title of Monsignor, made public October 12, 1910, by Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, was received with universal satisfaction, and 
called forth many notable expressions of admiration for his 
work as a churchman and educator. 


IMPORTANT DECISION FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The question of allowing children of Catholic schools to 
attend the city or state schools for the purpose of obtaining 
instruction in manual training, has received renewed attention 
because of an important opinion rendered by the Attorney 
General of Massachusetts. Rev. 8. P. Dunphy, pastor of St. 
Francis Church, Boston, had requested the local authorities to 
allow the pupils of a parish school to attend the manual train- 
ing lessons at Mark Hopkins School, a city and state institu- 
tion. The matter was referred to Dr. David Snedden, State 
Commissioner of Education, who called a meeting of the State 
Board to consider it. The Board asked for an opinion from the 
Attorney General. In his decision the latter said: 


“If the pupils of the parochial school are to use the rooms 
and equipment of the normal school or of the public schools, as 
classes to be formed and controlled by their teachers and sent 
to the normal school or to the public schools for instruction as 
a part of or supplementary to the course of instruction at the 
parochial school, it might well be held to be obnoxious to the 
spirit if not to the letter of the constitutional provision above 
(18 amendment), especially if such use were made at times 
when the rooms of the normal school or the public schools are 
not open to persons other than the class in question. 

“On the other hand, if the pupils of the parochial schools are 
to attend at times when facilities of the normal school or the 
public schools are open to other pupils to avail themselves of 
the privilege and share with other children the instruction, if 
any such instruction is given, I do not think that because 
at other hours they have been at a parochial school, and not 
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at a public school, is any ground for refusing them the benefit 
of attending. They should, however, attend as individuals and 
be subject to the control only of the school authorities who 
undertake to give the instruction desired. 

“That is, if the school board thinks it wise to admit special 
students who are not required to attend public schools for any 
other instruction to special courses in manual training, I see 
no reason why they may not do so under reasonable restric- 
tions. The fact that the pupils so admitted obtain the 
remainder of their education at a parochial school would not 
necessarily debar them.” 


GIFTS TO CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


At the Commencement Exercises of the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, held June 6, announcement was made 
of the following generous gifts received during the year: 

The Elizabeth Seton Scholarship, presented in honor of the 
Golden Jubilee of Mother Mary Rose, by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. The Louise Le Gras Scholarship, also a Jubilee gift 
from several friends. Our Lady of Good Counsel Scholarship, 
presented by the Misses Mackey, of New York. An endowment 
fund of $1,000, by Mrs. Joseph J. Donohue, of New York, for 
a prize of $50 to be awarded annually. An endowment fund 
of $1,000, by Miss Mary Hogan, of New York, for an annual 
prize of $50. A purse of $50, for 1911, by the Rev. James W. 
Powers, of New York. A purse of $25 for 1911, by Mr. William 
P. O'Connor, of New York. A donation of $500, from Rev. 
Charles W. Corley, of Yonkers, N. Y., the first contribution 
to the Building Fund. A purse of $25 for excellence in the 
course in Religion, from a reverend friend. A valuable paint- 
ing from Miss Anna Dunphy. Several rare books from Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Detmer, besides 2,000 volumes donated by various 
persons interested in the College library. 


AN EFFICIENT SUPERIOR AND ORGANIZER 


Rey. Mother Scholastica Kerst, who died June 11 at Duluth, 
Minn., was the foundress of the Benedictine institutions con- 
ducted by sisters in the diocese of Duluth, and one of the most 
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widely known religious of the Northwest. In 1892, a few years 
after the creation of the diocese of Duluth, the Rt. Rev. James 
McGolrick, D. D., invited Mother Scholastica to establish her 
order in the diocese. From a very modest beginning the com- 
munity has grown rapidly, and now numbers 175 members. 
Under Mother Scholastica’s administration many important 
foundations were made, among which were five hospitals, the 
Sacred Heart Institute, the Villa Sancta Scholastica, mother 
house of the order and academy for young ladies, and several 
parish schools. 

Mother Scholastica was born in Mueringen, Germany. Her 
parents came to this country in 1852, when she was five years 
old, and settled in St. Paul, Minn. She entered the Benedictine 
Order when fifteen years old, spending her early years prin- 
cipally in Shakopee, and St. Joseph, Minn. Elected Mother 
Superior of the Benedictines of St. Cloud diocese in 1880, she 
was there engaged in the constructive work of her order until 
called in 1892 to her long and fruitful mission in the diocese 
of Duluth. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


The success of the first session of the De Paul University 
Summer School held in Chicago, has induced the faculty to 
announce that the same will be continued next year and that 
during the coming school year educational courses will be 
offered to teachers of the public and parish schools. The latter 
will be known as the University Extension Work to distinguish 
it from the Summer School courses. The registration of the 
Summer School was 125 and included: Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary from Chicago, IIll., and Dubuque, Iowa; 
Franciscan Sisters from Joilet, Ill.; Dominican Sisters from 
New York; Sinsinawa, Wis.; Springfield, Ill.; Adrian, Michi- 
gan, and Chicago; Sisters of Mercy from Ottawa, IIl.; Sisters of 
Notre Dame from West Pullman, IIl.; Sisters of St. Benedict 
from Nauvoo, Ill.; Sisters of Providence from St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind.; and lay teachers from Chicago and various places 
in Ohio and Kentucky. 
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The professors of the different courses were as follows: 
Philosophy, Dr. Corcoran, of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; 
English, Dr. Osthoff, of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Col.; 
History, and Literature, Dr. O’Hagan, editor of the New 
World, Chicago; History, Very Rev. F. X. McCabe, President 
of De Paul University; Astronomy, Rev. D. J. McHugh, of the 
University; Latin, Rev. William J. Kelly, Johhn E. Green, 
James E. Lilley, of the University; Mathematics, Martin V. 
Moore and John E. Green, and James E. Lillie, Director of 
Studies of the University; Oratory, Miss Farrell, formerly of 
Northwestern University; French, Miss Garnier; Drawing, Mr. 
George W. Barnard, of the University; Chemistry, Mr. G. W. 
Heise, Dr. Arden J. Johnson, Mr. G. W. Lawson; Biology, Dr. 


N. A. Alcock, of the University faculty. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


